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INTRODUCTION 


This third number of our quarterly Review is likewise our third 
annual summary of labor legislation. Special efforts have been 
made to furnish to our members and subscribers a publication that 
will be found helpful because both timely and reliable. 

Forty states have held regular legislative sessions in 1911 and an 
unusual number of labor laws have been passed. The enactment in 
ten states of workmen’s compensation or accident insurance laws 
is probably the most important feature of the legislation of this 
year. Six states have also enacted pioneer legislation requiring 
physicians to report occupational diseases. Regulations based on 
well defined requirements of industrial hygiene are becoming more 
numerous and more specific. Massachusetts has enacted the first 
American law prohibiting the industrial employment of women im- 
mediately before and after childbirth; several states have more 
strictly limited the working hours of women; and thirty have raised 
or constructed barriers for the purpose of discouraging child labor. 

The first 147 pages of this Review are devoted to a con- 
cise analysis of legislation under an alphabetical arrangement of the 
principal topics as given in the table of contents on the title page. 
The last 15 pages include an alphabetical arrangement of the 
forty states holding legislative sessions during the year 1911, with 
the briefest possible statement of the nature of the labor laws 
enacted. Federal legislation is also included. 

This third annual review of labor legislation, when used in con- 
nection with the similar review of 1910, supplements and brings 
down to date our previous pamphlets on “Woman’s Work”, “Child 
Labor”, “Administration of Labor Laws”, and “Comfort, Health 
and Safety in Factories”. It is issued well in advance of the winter 
season in order that our members and subscribers, who are already 
preparing for the legislative campaign of 1912, may have before 
them in convenient form a concise record of progress during the 
year IQII. 

For valued codperation in summarizing the “Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Insurance Acts” thanks is due to Prof. Ernst Freund, of 
the Chicago University Law School. Hon. P. Tecumseh Sherman, 
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of New York, prepared the table on “Main Provisions of Work- 
men’s Compensation and Insurance Acts”, as well as the summary 
of “General Employers’ Liability” legislation. The analysis of 
labor legislation under the caption “Railroads”, was furnished by 
Dr. Max O. Lorenz, of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
“Child Labor” section was prepared by Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy and 
Mr. Charles L. Chute, of the National Child Labor Committee ; 
the “Prison Labor” summary is by Dr. E. Stagg Whitin, of the 
National Committee on Prison Labor; and the summary of laws 
for the promotion of health, comfort and safety in “Mines” has 
been prepared under the direction of the Federal Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of the Interior. In the final stages and verification 
of the above sections we have had the valuable assistance of Dr. 
Helen L. Sumner, but the preparation of the remaining topics, as 
well as most of the long, painstaking work of condensation, veri- 
fication and revision, has been, as in former years, the particular 
task of Irene Osgood Andrews. 
We hope to receive suggestions and criticisms that will make each 
year’s report better than the last. 
JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION OF 1911 


I. ANALYSIS BY SUBJECTS AND BY STATES. 


The labor laws enacted by the forty states, which have held regu- 
lar legislative sessions in 1911, (and by Vermont, where the legis- 
lative session of 1910 extended into the year 1911), are analyzed 
below in alphabetical order by subjects and by states, with chapter 
reference to the session laws of each state. Federal legislation is 
also included. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES 
A. REPORTING. 


As a result of the wide-spread movement for reform in dealing 
with the problem of industrial injuries, many laws were enacted in 
1911 for the purpose of securing reliable information concerning the 
extent and nature of work accidents and diseases. 


a. ACCIDENTS. 


Thirteen states and the United States passed laws which are in- 
tended to supply more complete data with reference to industrial ac- 
cidents. There is an apparent tendency to require the notification of 
practically all accidents rather than merely of serious or fatal ones. 
Supplemental reports, moreover, are now required in a large number 
of states after the expiration of a specified period following the ac- 
cident. 

(a) Factories and Workshops. 


Maine.—Persons in charge of industrial establishments must re- 
port to the Commissioner of Labor, within ten days, all accidents 
or injuries which result in the death of the employee or which cause 
absence from work for six or more days. The commissioner may 
investigate the causes of injuries and order preventive measures. 
Penalty, $25 to $50. (C. 102). 

Nebraska.—Owners or superintendents of industrial establish- 
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ments must report to the Commissioner of Labor all fatal accidents 
within forty-eight hours after their occurrence; accidents which 
disable for two weeks must be reported within the following week; 
all reports must give the cause of the accident as fully as possible. 
Penalty, $10 to $100. (C. 67, sec. 10). 

Ohio.—Every manufacturer must report within three days to the 
Chief Inspector of Workshops and Factories all accidents in his 
establishment resulting in death or in an injury which disables a 
workman for two or more days. A detailed list of questions con- 
cerning the nature of the accident is given in the law. Within five 
days after the expiration of six months, the manufacturer must 
make a supplemental report as to whether or not an injured person 
has died or has returned to work. This supplemental report must 
contain specified information concerning wages and amount of com- 
pensation received. Penalty, $50 to $100 for the first offense, $200 
to $500 for each subsequent offense. (S. B. 61, p. 53. In effect, 
April 8, 1911). 

(b) Mines. 


Iowa.—All accidents resulting in injury to employees, instead of 
only those resulting in loss of life, as under the earlier law, must 
now be reported in detail, by owners or persons in charge, to the 
district mine inspector, upon blanks furnished by him. (C. 106, sec. 
40. In effect, July 4, 1911). 

Pennsylvania.—A new provision requires mine foremen to make a 
weekly, instead of a monthly, report to the district inspector, of all 
fatal and serious accidents, describing all persons who are injured. 
The inspector must also be notified forthwith of any explosion or 
other serious accident of an unusual nature, as well as of any fatal 
accident. (No. 319. Art. IV, sec. 19 and art. XXVII, sec. 1. In 
effect, June 9, IQII.) 


(c) Railroads. 


Colorado.—Common carriers must report immediately to the 
Railroad Commission all accidents on their lines, grounds, or yards, 
which result in bodily injuries or loss of life. The commission may 
make an investigation and order protective devices. (C. 5, sec. 26. 
Extraordinary Session,1, August, 1910.) 

Wisconsin.—Railroads must report to the Railroad Commission all 


* Report of this session was received too late for inclusion in the Review 
of Labor Legislation of rg1o. 
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accidents, instead of only those “attended with loss of human life”. 
(C. 472. In effect, June 29, 1911.) 

United States—Common carriers engaged in interstate transpor- 
tation must report forthwith in writing to the boiler inspectors all 
locomotive boiler accidents resulting in serious injury or death. (C. 


£03:) 
(d) General. 


Deleware—The Wilmington Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners is given power to investigate any accident connected with 
public utilities within the city. The commission takes office August 
Paroire (OF200)'sec74™ €:) 

Massachusetts —Until July 1, 1912, every employer must send 
within forty-eight hours to the commission on workmen’s compensa- 
tion a detailed report of all accidents. Upon the recovery of the 
injured employee, or, at the end of sixty days in case of prolonged 
illness, a supplemental report must be made. Forms and blanks 
are to be furnished by the commission. Maximum penalty, $50 for 
each violation. (Resolves C. 110.) Employers must report all 
accidents resulting in personal injury within forty-eight hours to 
the Industrial Accident Board. (C. 751, Part III, sec. 18. In effect 
July 1, 1912.) 

Nevada.—Public utilities must send immediately to the Public 
Service Commission notice of all accidents causing death or personal 
injury, and the commission may cause an investigation to be made. 
(Cei62,.sec. 27. In effect; March 23, 1911). 

New Jersey.—The Public Utilities Commission may require re- 
ports of all accidents and may investigate the causes, and make re- 
commendation for the prevention of accidents. (C. 195, sec. 17-g. 
In effect, May 1, 1911). (For reports of all accidents see “Employ- 
ers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation,” p. 88.) 

Oregon.—Any person, firm or corporation employing more than 
three persons at the same time, must report all accidents in detail, 
within five days, to the Commissioner of Labor, except those acci- 
dents not causing immediate discontinuance of work or not requir- 
ing the services of a physician; if death follows, this must also be 
reported. Accident reports and statistics must be published. Penalty, 
$25 to $500 or imprisonment from five days to six months, or both. 
(C. 102. In effect, May 20, 1911). Public utilities must report 
immediately to the Railroad Commission all accidents attended with 
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loss of human life and the commission may make an investigation. 
(C. 279, sec. 73. In effect, May 20, 1911). 

Washington.—Public service companies must report immediately 
to the Public Service Commission, as it may prescribe, every accident 
resulting in death or injury to any person; and reports of wrecks, 
derailments or collisions may also be required. The commission is 
directed to make investigations of accidents resulting in loss of 
human life, and may make other investigations; it also has power 
to order changes and improvements. (C. 117, secs. 63-64. In 
effect, June 7, I9II). 

Wisconsin——Employers of four or more persons, and all organ- 
izations or persons which indemnify employers, must keep a record 
of all accidents causing death or disability, showing such facts as 
the Industrial Commission (Industrial Accident Board) may re- 
quire. Books and records must be open to the commission and a 
report covering the records of the past month must be submitted 
within the first five days of each month. Penalty $50 for each 
offense. (C. 469. In effect, June 29, 1911). 


b. DISEASES. 


Six states enacted laws requiring physicians to report cases of 
several well-defined occupational diseases, precisely as they have 
long reported maladies of a contagious nature. This legislation is 
entirely new in America, although it has been in successful operation 
in England for many years. It is calculated to furnish information 
which may be used in improving in many occupations work condi- 
tions which seriously impair the health, vitality, energy and indus- 
trial efficiency of wage earners. 

California.—‘Every medical practitioner attending on or called in 
to visit a patient whom he believes to be suffering from lead, phos- 
phorus, arsenic or mercury or their compounds, or from anthrax,. 
or from compressed air illness, contracted as a result of the nature 
of the patient’s employment, shall send to the State Board of Health 
a notice stating the name and full postal address and place of em- 
ployment of the patient and the disease from which, in the opinion 
of the medical practitioner, the patient is suffering, and shall be 
entitled in respect of every bona fide notice sent in pursuance of 
this section to a fee of fifty cents, to be paid as part of the expense 
incurred by the State Board of Health in the execution of this act. 

“If any medical practitioner, when required by this act to send a 
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MAIN PROVISIONS OF LAWS OF 1911 RELATIVE TO 
REPORTING OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES.* 


STATE 


DISRASES TO BE 


REPORTED 
California Anthrax, com- 
pressed air illness, 
Ch. 485. and _ poisoning 


Approved Apr. ar. 
In effect, June 20, 
Igit. 


from lead, phos- 
phorus, arsenic or 
mercury, or their 
compounds, 


Reports To In- 
CLUDE 


To WxHom TO 
REPORT 


PENALTY 


Name and full 
postal address and 
place of employ- 
ment of the pa- 
tient, and the dis- 
ease, 


State Board of 
Health, and there- 
by transmitted to 
the State Com- 


missioner of Labor. 


Michigan 
No. r19. 


Approved April 25. 


In effect, Aug. 1, 
Igtt. 


Wisconsin 


Ch. 252. 

Approved June 2. 

In effect, June 5, 
IgIr. 


New York 


Ch, 258. 
Approved June 6. 
In effect, Sept. 1, 

Igit. 


Same as California. 


Same as California. 
(except that ‘‘an- 
thrax’’ is omit- 
ted). 


Same as California. 


Same as California, 
(and “the length 
of time of such 
employment’’). 


Same as California. 


Same as California. 


State Board of 


Health. 


Same as California. 


(‘‘with such other 
and further in- 
formation as may 
be required by the 
Commissioner of 
Labor’’). 


State Commission- 
er of Labor. 


Connecticut 


Ch. 159. 

Approved July 18, 

In effect, Sept. x, 
Igri. 


Lllinots 


H. B. aso. 

Approved May 26, 

In effect, July 1, 
IQIr. 


Same as California. 


Law is obscure,but 


apparently in- 
cludes poisoning 
from ‘sugar of 
lead, white lead, 
lead chromate, 
litharge, red lead, 
arsenate of lead 
or paris green’’, 
and “the manu- 
facture of brass 
or the smelting of 
lead or zine,” 


Same as California. 


State Commission- 
er of Labor, 


Name, address, sex 
and age of em- 
ployee; name of 
employer and last 
place of employ- 
ment; nature, 
probable extent 
and duration of 
the disease. 


State Board of 

Health, and there- 
by transmitted to 
State Department 
of Factory Inspec- 
tion, 


Not more than 
$10. 


Not more than 
$50. 


Same as Califor- 


nia, 


Same as Califor- 
nia. 


None. 


First offense, 
$10 to $100; 
subsequent of- 
fense, 
$50 to $200, 


#In all States except Illinois the obligation to report falls upon every medical practitioner or physician? 
in Illinois, upon any physician making the required monthly examination of 
In all States except California and Connecticut where a fee of fifty cents is allowed, 
no compensation is paid for reports by the State. 


specified industries. 


Ii 


employees in certain 


notice, wilfully fails forthwith to send the same, as provided by 
this act, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
of the same shall be fined not more than ten dollars. 

“It shall be the duty of the State Board of Health to enforce the 
provisions of this act, and it may call upon local boards of health and 
health officers for assistance and it shall be the duty of all boards 
and officers so called upon for such assistance to render the same. 
It shall furthermore be the duty of said State Board of Health to 
transmit such data to the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.” (Part I, C. 485. In effect, June 20, 1911). 

Connecticut.—Every physician must report in writing to the 
Commissioner of Labor every case of anthrax or compressed air 
illness, and of industrial poisoning from lead, phosphorus, arsenic, 
mercury, or their compounds, which occur in his practice and are 
in his opinion due to the nature of the employment. Reports must 
be made within one week after the disease is recognized and must 
state the name, address and place of employment of the patient 
and the nature of the disease. The physician is entitled to a fee of 
fifty cents, to be paid by the Bureau of Labor. (C. 159. In effect, 
September I, 1911). 

Illinois —Employers are required to cause all employees who 
come into direct contact with such dangerous processes as those 
involved in the use of sugar of lead, white lead, lead chromate, 
litharge, red lead, arsenate of lead, paris green, or in the manufacture 
of brass or the smelting of lead or zinc, to be examined once every 
calendar month by a licensed physician who must report immediately 
to the State Board of Health the result of the examination. If a 
diseased condition is found the physician must report the name, 
address, age, sex, last place of employment of the patient, the name 
of the employer, and the nature and probable extent of the disease. 
A copy of the report must be transmitted by the Board of Health 
to the Department of Factory Inspection. Penalty, $10 to $100 for 
the first offense, $50 to $200 for any subsequent offense. (H. B. 
250, p. 330. In effect, July 1, 1911). (See also, “Prevention, Fac- 
tories and Workshops”, p. 14.) 

Michigan—Physicians are required to report to the State Board 
of Health all cases of industrial poisoning from lead, phosphorus, 
arsenic, mercury, or their compounds, or cases of anthrax, or of 
compressed air illness, which come within their practice and are due 
to the nature of the employment. Reports must state the name, 
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address, place and length of employment of the patient and the 
nature of the disease, and must be transmitted by the Board of 
Health to the Commissioner of Labor who, with the aid of county 
prosecuting attorneys, is to enforce the act. Maximum penalty, $50. 
(No. 119. In effect, August 1, 1911). By a separate act Michigan 
requires local officers and boards of health, in reporting cases of 
tuberculosis, to give “the occupation at the time disease was con- 
tracted and the date thereof, as near as can be, the time thereafter 
continued at such occupation and all subsequent occupations and 
term of each” to the time of death or recovery. (No. 80. In effect, 
August I, IQII). 

New York.—Medical practitioners must report to the Commis- 
sioner of Labor all cases of anthrax or compressed air illness, or 
of industrial poisoning from lead, phosphorus, arsenic or mercury, 
or their compounds, which come within their practice and are due 
to the nature of the employment. Reports must state the name, 
address, place of employment of the patient, and the nature of the 
disease, with such other and further information as may be required 
by the Commissioner of Labor, who may call upon the boards of 
health for assistance in enforcing the law. Maximum penalty, $10. 
(C. 258. In effect, September 1, 1911). 

Wisconsin.—Medical practitioners must report to the State Board 
of Health all cases of industrial poisoning from lead, phosphorus, 
arsenic, mercury or their compounds, or of compressed air 
illness, which come within their practice and are due to the 
employment. Reports must state the name, address, place of em- 
ployment of the patient and the nature of the disease. Enforcement 
lies with the State Industrial Commission (Commissioner of Labor) 
which may call upon the boards of health for assistance. Maximum 
penalty, $10. (C. 252. In effect, June 5, 1911). 


B. PREVENTION. 


a. FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 

The disastrous factory fires in Newark and New York led many 
states to provide more adequate protection against fire. In New 
Jersey a new law lays down detailed rules for the prevention of 
fire and for means of escape in case of fire. Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Colorado and New Hampshire have also raised their 
standards of safety in this regard, and Pennsylvania provides for fire 
drills in all industrial establishments where women or girls are em- 
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ployed. In many states, too, fire marshals have been appointed or 
their duties increased. These officials have supervision over factories 
and workshops but also over theatres, hotels, churches and tenement 
houses. A bill amending the charter of Greater New York so as 
to allow the Fire Commissioner to reorganize his department and 
to provide for a bureau of fire extinguishment and a separate 
bureau of fire prevention with enlarged powers, passed both houses 
of the New York legislature and was signed by the Mayor, but at 
the time this is written it still awaits the governor’s signature.* 
Meanwhile, however, a commission has been appointed to investigate 
manufacturing conditions in cities of the first and second classes. 

There is also a marked tendency to strengthen the laws for the 
safety of workingmen in factories and workshops, as well as in 
mines, by allowing the inspectors to close down any establishment or 
to prohibit the use of any particular machine which is inimical to the 
health or safety of employees. Such a bill relating to dangerous 
machinery failed to pass in New York, but in Minnesota a similar 
bill became law. Ohio created a Board of Boiler Rules? similar to 
that which has been in successful operation in Massachusetts for 
several years. 

Massachusetts authorizes an investigation by the State Board of 
Health of the relation of lighting conditions in industrial establish- 
ments to eye injuries and occupational diseases. The Illinois law 
providing for special devices to protect employees engaged in pecu- 
liarly dangerous processes, such as those which involve the use of 
poisonous lead, and the New Jersey law for the protection from pois- 
onous gases of employees engaged in casting metal, are also notable. 

Colorado.—The new factory inspection law adds to previous 
legislation provisions for red lights marked “Fire Escapes” at night 
or where lights are necessary in the daytime and for substantial 
handrails on all stairways in factories, hotels, mills, workshops and 
other buildings where people are employed, instead of, as before, 
only where women were employed. (C. 132. In effect, June 5. 
IQII). 

Illinois —All employers engaged in any work which subjects em- 
ployees to any disease or illness peculiar to such work must pro- 
vide reasonable and approved preventive devices. In addition, em- 
ployers engaged in processes involving the use of certain enumerated 
kinds of poisonous lead or paris green, or engaged in the manu- 

* Signed by Governor, October 19, ro1r. C. 800. 

7H. B. 248, p. 404. 
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facture of brass or the smelting of lead or zinc, must provide, 
without cost to the workmen, proper working clothes which em- 
ployees must wear while at work; respirators must also be provided 
and worn where noxious or poisonous dusts are present; and em- 
ployees engaged in poisonous or injurious processes must be ex- 
amined by a physician once each month. The physician must report 
the results of all such examinations to the State Board of Health, 
which then transmits the information to the State Department of 
Factory Inspection. Properly equipped dressing rooms with com- 
partments for a change of clothing, lavatories with hot and cold 
water, soap, towels and shower baths, lunch rooms separate from 
rooms where dangerous processes are used, and closed receptacles 
for drinking water, must be maintained, and food or drink must not 
be taken into rooms where dangerous processes are carried on. 
Poisonous or injurious dust or fumes must be carried off ; floors 
where dangerous processes are carried on must be kept smooth and 
hard, must be dampened before sweeping, and must be scrubbed 
once a day; the handling of ore, slag, dross or fume and other 
dangerous processes must be done wherever practicable in a sepa- 
rate room and such materials must be dampened before handling. 
In the cleaning or emptying of flues the dust must not be allowed 
to pollute the air, and devices such as dampening dust or the use of 
canvas bags must be employed; hoppers and chutes are to be covered 
where practicable; and conveyances or receptacles used in carrying 
materials are to be properly covered or dampened. Notices of the 
law must be posted in different languages and the general enforce- 
ment lies with the State Factory Inspection Department. Penalty 
for either employer or employee, $10 to $100 for the first offense, 
and $50 to $200 for a subsequent offense. (H. B. 250, p. 330. 
In effect, July 1, r911.) See also “Employers’ Liability,” p. 92.) 
No person is to be employed in the operation of emery wheels or 
belts of any description in basements either wholly or partly be- 
neath the surface of the ground. Penalty, $25 to $200. (HB. 
410, p. 314. In effect, July 1, r91r). All places “used for the 
preparation, manufacture, packing, storage, sale or distribution of 
any food as defined by statute, which is intended for sale, shall be 
properly and adequately lighted, drained, plumbed and ventilated, 
and shall be conducted with strict regard to the influence of such 
conditions upon the health of the operatives, employees, clerks, or 
other persons therein employed.” Among other provisions for 
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sanitation, closets, cuspidors, and washing facilities are required, 
but all these relate primarily to the protection of public health. 
The act is enforced by the State Food Commissioner. (S. B. 
174, p. 528. In effect, July 1, 1911). Factories, as well as other 
buildings, in which gas is used, must be equipped with an automatic 
gas cock or appliance by which, in case of fire or accident, the 
supply may be shut off without entering the building. Such safety 
cocks or appliances must be approved by and installed under the 
direction of the Fire Marshal or other officer charged with the 
duty of fire protection, but buildings where the total volume of gas 
entering is not more than the average delivered through a three- 
fourths inch pipe are exempt, unless the conditions under which the 
gas is used are specially dangerous. Penalty, $10 to $50. After 
conviction no gas company may supply gas to the building for 
longer than thirty days until it is so equipped. Minimum penalty 
for tampering with such device, $50. (H. B. 444, p. 146. In 
effect, January I, 1912). 

Indiana.—(See, “Building Construction,” p. 53). 

Iowa.—In manufacturing establishments, workshops and hotels, 
closets must be supplied in the proportion of one to every twenty 
employees, and in factories, mercantile establishments, mills and 
workshops, adequate washing facilities, suitable drinking water, and 
dressing rooms with lockers, when a change of clothing is neces- 
sary, must be provided. When both sexes are employed toilet 
facilities must be kept separate. (C.171. In effect, April 4, 1911). 
The orders of the Commissioner of Labor in regard to safeguards 
for machinery must be obeyed within thirty, instead of ninety, 
days, and in addition any employer or employee who leaves a 
safety guard misplaced, or removed from the machine, except when 
removal is necessary to perform “certain special work” (not de- 
fined), is subject to a penalty of $5 to $100 or imprisonment for 
thirty days. (C. 172. In effect, July 4, 1911). 

Maine.—When the Commissioner of Labor finds that heating, 
lighting, ventilating or sanitary arrangements are injurious to the 
health of employees, that dangerous machinery is not properly 
guarded, or that vats, pans or structures containing molten metal 
or hot liquid are unguarded, he may order whatever changes he 
considers necessary. Penalty, $25 to $200, or imprisonment for not 
more than thirty days, or both. (C. 65, Sec. 4). 

Massachusetts—The State Board of Health is required to in- 
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vestigate lighting conditions in industrial establishments, the effect 
upon the eyes, the relation to occupational diseases and eye in- 
juries, and the pathological effects due to conditions of work. The 
board must issue printed information for the use of employers and 
employees and may order protective devices which will decrease or 
prevent eye injuries. $1,000 annually is appropriated for aid in en- 
forcing the act. Penalty, $5 to $200 for each week’s offense. (C. 
603). The use of any form of shuttle which requires the employee, 
in operating, to use his mouth or lips is forbidden. Minimum pen- 
alty, $50 for each offense. (C. 281). In effect, May 6, 1912, unless 
an extension of time is granted by the State Board of Health. 

Minnesota.—By the amended law relating to the guarding of 
machinery, the Commissioner of Labor may prohibit the use of 
any machine which is in a dangerous or unsafe condition until the 
required safeguards have been provided; where steam power is 
used, signalling devices must be installed between workroonis and 
the engineer; all dust creating machinery must be provided with ex- 
haust fans; all elevators, instead of only those not inspected by 
insurance companies, are subject to inspection by state officials; one 
closet must be maintained for each twenty-five employees; and 
suitable cuspidors must be provided. Fire egresses must be indi- 
cated by signs with the word “Exit” in letters at least five inches 
high; inspectors may require a rubber covering on inside stairs; and 
drop ladders on fire escapes must be automatic and at least two feet 
wide. The amended law applies to “every building in which labor 
is employed” and the duty of providing fire escapes is placed upon 
the owner unless otherwise provided in the lease. Orders to put 
closets in a sanitary condition (where the defect is due to careless- 
ness), or elevators in a safe condition, must be obeyed within forty- 
eight hours. Minimum penalty, $25 or imprisonment for fifteen 
days. (C. 288. In effect, April 19, 1911). 

Missouri.—An act similar to that of Illinois (q. v.) regulates the 
sanitary condition of places where food is manufactured or handled. 
(H. B. 275, p. 258. In effect, June 19, 1911). 

Nebraska.—Factories, mills, workshops, mechanical or mercantile 
establishments or other buildings where eight or more persons are 
employed must be provided with a separate, sanitary closet in the 
ratio of one to twenty employees of each sex. Fans or other me- 
chanical devices must be provided to remove impure air or dusts 
or fumes which may be inhaled, and all places must be ventilated and 
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kept in a sanitary condition. Wherever grinding machines or wheels 
are used the Commissioner of Labor may order blowers, hoods and 
suction pipes, the action and dimensions of which are carefully 
standardized in the law; but existing workshops having effective 
appliances are exempt. Guards, belt shifters, or other safe me- 
chanical devices must be provided for dangerous machinery, such 
as shafting, gearing, elevators, saws, cogs and vessels filled with 
molten metal or hot liquid. Penalty, $10 to $100, (C. 67). (See 
also “Woman’s Work”, p. 146, “Employers’ Liability”, p. 93, and 
“Accidents-Reporting’’, p. 7.) 

New Hampshire.—In factories or shops employing three or more 
persons and using power machinery for manufacturing purposes, 
the Board of Health may require a medical and surgical chest to 
be maintained, without expense to the employees, which shall con- 
tain all medicines and appliances necessary for the preliminary care 
of injured employees, (C. 30. In effect, May 15, 1911). By the 
amended law “lader or stairway” fire escapes “with platforms” on 
factory buildings must be replaced by “balcony and stairway” es- 
capes. Those factories are exempt which are adequately equipped 
with a sprinkler system, inclosed stairways and fireproof walls, or 
with other means of escape approved by the inspection officials. 
(C. 43. In effect, May 15, 1911). 

New Jersey—The revised law governing fire escapes applies 
to all factories, workshops, mills or places where goods are manu- 
factured, and requires ample means of escape and all practicable pro- 
tection against the origin and spread of fires. Two story buildings 
now used or hereafter erected or altered for factory purposes must 
be provided with at least two means of egress placed at opposite 
ends; buildings more than two stories high must have at least two 
means of escape on each story, one an inside stairway and one an 
outside fire escape. But a fire tower may be substituted for either. 
The Commissioner of Labor is given power to order additional es- 
capes, doors and windows, and to direct the location and changes 
of stairways, fire escapes, and elevator shafts, and he may condemn 
any existing fire escape or stairway which he considers unsafe, 

Before new buildings more than two stories high are built or 
old ones remodeled for factory purposes plans or specifications, as 
to stairways, elevator shafts, fire escapes, doors, windows, venti- 
lation and sanitation, must be approved by the Commissioner of 
Labor upon the advice of the Department of Charities and Correc- 
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tions. The estimated number of employees upon each story, or 
separated subdivision, must also be submitted, must be posted upon 
the wall, and can be exceeded only with the permission of the com- 
missioner. Fire escapes and stairways must be made with refer- 
ence to such number. Fire proof or fire resisting material must be 
used in the construction of walls which must enclose all stairways 
and elevator shafts and must run from the foundation through the 
roof, as far as possible in the construction of the stairways them- 
selves, and also in all entrance doors to such stairways. 

Fire escapes must be constructed according to specifications of 
the Commissioner of Labor and must consist of outside iron bal- 
conies and stairways constructed of wrought iron of carefully 
specified size and strength joined together in carefully specified 
ways. If the escape is over a driveway and if the lowest balcony is . 
not over sixteen feet above the ground, balanced stairs, instead of 
drop ladders as before, must complete the descent, but if the balcony 
is higher such stairs must be from a special landing platform similar 
to a balcony but not over ten feet from the ground. Stairways, where 
practicable, must be of the straight run type and in no case at an 
angle steeper than forty-five degrees. All entrances to escapes, ex- 
cept as otherwise specified by the commissioner, must be by doors 
cut down to the level of the floor ; and all doors and windows opening 
on or directly under an escape must be metal covered and all glass 
used therein wire glass. The former provisions in regard to balcony 
rails, and the size and strength of platforms and stairs are strength- 
ened. 

The Commissioner of Labor enforces the act by written orders 
served on owners. Penalty for non-compliance with orders within 
the time set, or for violation of any mandatory portion of the act, 
$100, and $10 additional for each day after the expiration of such 
time. In case of failure to comply with orders, moreover, the Com- 
missioner, on twenty-four hours’ notice, must order the building 
closed for manufacturing purposes. Notice of such closing order 
is posted on the door and use of the building before it is revoked 
entails a penalty of $1,000. The provisions of the law are to be 
construed as minimum requirements, and the commissioner may 
add whatever in his judgment is needed in each particular instance. 
His orders are then to be construed as minimum requirements. 
Municipalities may not subtract from such requirements, but may 
add precautions or devices not inconsistent therewith. 
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- Doors leading to fire escapes must be clearly indicated by signs 
and approaches must be kept unobstructed; no partitions which in- 
terfere with established means of egress may be erected without 
the approval of the commissioner; pails of water and of sand and 
suitable waste cans for combustible material must be provided; all 
exit doors, except sliding doors, must open outward and, if kept 
closed during working hours, must be capable of ready and im- 
mediate opening from the inside. (The earlier law required main 
doors to be unlocked). Factory buildings more than two stories 
high must be equipped with a fire alarm system with gongs on each 
floor or, if more than one factory is located on a floor, in each 
separate room, all of which gongs shall sound when one is sounded. 
The means of sounding alarms must be plainly labeled and within 
easy access of all operatives; the system must not be used except 
for a fire or fire drill; and it is made the duty of any person in 
charge of a factory or section where a fire originates to have the 
alarm sounded. A sufficient fire drill must be practiced at least 
once a month and a demonstration must be given on the request of 
a representative of the Department of Labor or of the fire depart- 
ment of the municipality. The chief of each fire department must 
advise the Commissioner of Labor of any violation of the law com- 
ing to his knowledge. (C. 214. In effect, July 4, 1911). 

All places where metal castings or cores are made must be so! 
constructed and maintained as to minimize drafts and to allow 
passageways to be unobstructed and reasonably safe during hours 
of casting. Smoke, steam, dust or poisonous gases must be promptly 
carried off by the general ventilation or by exhaust fans; hot water 
must be available when artificial heating is necessary; pits around 
furnaces in brass factories must be covered with substantial iron 
gratings ; stairways must be made of iron; reasonable lighting and 
heating are to be provided; and medical appliances must be kept on 
hand. Facilities for the drying of employees’ clothing may be 
ordered by the state factory inspectors, who are to enforce all the 
provisions of the act. (C. 206. In effect, July 4, 1911). In all 
establishments where labor is employed other than manufacturing, 
openings of hoistways, hatchways, elevators and well holes must be 
protected on each floor by “good and sufficient” trap doors, or by 
self-closing hatches and safety-catches, or by strong guard rails at 
least three feet high; and they must be kept closed and protected 
except when in actual use. “Proper and sufficient means of venti- 
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lation” must be maintained, subject to a penalty of $10 for each 
day’s offense. Sufficient closets, separate for each sex, must be 
provided and kept properly screened, ventilated and clean, and the 
Commissioner may order the installation of wash rooms and dress- 
ing rooms. Penalty, $50 for each offense. (C. 136, secs. 7-12. In 
effect, April 7, 1911). The law relating to the sanitary condition of 
places where bakery and confectionery products are manufactured 
is amended; but most of the new provisions are designed for the 
protection of the public health. Licenses for such manufacture 
must be obtained from the Commissioner of Labor and may be 
revoked if the place does not conform to the requirements. Cellars 
and basements may be used if the commissioner certifies them, after 
examination by inspectors, as sanitary in all respects. (C. 327. 
In effect, May 1, 1911). In all manufacturing establishments em- 
ployees must be given at least one half hour for the noon meal after 
six hours of continuous employment, except on Saturdays. The 
actual meal period is to be fixed by employers for both night and 
day shifts “as may be consistent with the mutual interests of both 
parties.” Notice of hours is to be posted. Penalty, $100 for the 
first offence, and $200 for each subsequent offence. (C. 273. In 
effect, April 27, 1911). 

New York.—An unsalaried commission of nine is created to in- 
vestigate as speedily as possible the conditions of manufacture 
in “loft buildings and otherwise” in cities of the first and second 
classes, to the end that legislation may be enacted to eliminate peril 
to the life and health of operatives and “to promote the best inter- 
ests of the community’. The commission may also inquire into 
the conditions under which manufacture takes place in other cities. 
It may compel the attendance of witnesses and the production of 
books and papers, may employ counsel and other necessary assis- 
tance, and has all the powers of a legislative committee. A report 
must be made to the Legislature by Fepruary 15, 1912. ‘the sum 
of $10,000 is appropriated, and the commission may also use money 
contributed by voluntary subscription. (C. 561. In effect, June 30, 
1911). The law providing for toilet and wash rooms in mercantile 
establishments where women and children are employed is amended 
to include all mercantile establishments, and notices of omission may 
be served, not only on the owner, but also on the agent or iessee of 
of the building. (C. 866. In effect, October 1, 1911). All bakeries 
must be provided with windows and if sufficient ventilation is not 
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secured in this way, the Commissioner of Labor may require venti- 
lating hoods and pipes for ovens and ashpits, or other mechanical 
devices for the removal of steam, gases, vapors, dust, excessive heat, 
or other impurities released or generated in baking. The commis- 
sioner may now, after forty-eight hours’ notice in writing, order 
operations to cease until proper ventilation and sanitation are pro- 
vided. If the order is violated he may, after filing notice in the 
public records of his office, at once seal up the ovens and other tools 
and affix the sign “unclean” which cannot be removed until the law 
is complied with or until permission is given by the commissioner. 
Penalty, $20 to $50 for the first offense; $50 to $250, or imprison- 
ment for not more than thirty days, or both, for a second offense; 
not less than $250, or imprisonment for not more than sixty days, 
or both, for other offenses. (Cs. 637 and 749. In effect, October 
1, 1911). (For fire prevention bureau, see p. 14). 

North Carolina.—-In factories or shops where machinery is used 
for manufacturing purposes and wherever twenty-five laborers are 
employed, there must be maintained, at a cost of not more than $10, 
a chest containing certain enumerated medical and surgical sup- 
plies, to be used for the care of injured employees but without ex- 
pense to them. Penalty, $5 to $25 for every week’s violation. 
(C. 57. In effect, May 1, rg1r). 

Ohio.—The owners of buildings in which shops or factories are 
operated must make suitable provisions for safe and speedy egress 
in case of fire. Two separate and distinct means of egress, fireproof 
stairways opening at the grade line directly to the outside of the 
building, or standard fire escapes leading to the grade line or a con- 
venient and safe distance above, or self-closing doors leading di- 
rectly to the next section of the building, or doors opening directly 
on a street, alley or open court, must be provided on each floor or 
basement of each section and at opposite ends of the building. 
. Substantial hand rails must be provided on all stairways. Doors 
or other means of egress to fire escapes or inside stairways must 
swing outward and can be locked or latched only from the inside, 
Exit doors, openings or passageways must be clearly marked with 
the word “Exit”. Doors and windows or other means of egress to 
fire escapes or fireproof stairways must be so arranged that when 
open they shall not obstruct the passageway or in any way inter- 
fere with the use of the exit. In manufacturing, mechanical, elec- 
trical, mercantile, art and laundering establishments, and in printing, 
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telegraph and telephone offices, the number of square feet to be 
allowed for each person “employed or permitted to work” is regu- 
lated in detail, the space to be allowed increasing with the height of 
the floor from eight square feet on the first to one hundred and 
twenty-five square feet on or above the tenth floor. No more than 
one hundred persons may be employed for each three feet of exit 
space, but an inspector of factories and workshops or the chief of 
the fire department may order this ratio decreased where highly in- 
flammable materials are manufactured, sold or stored. Each floor 
on which any such establishment is located must be provided with 
standpipe and hose of specified size and length and location, or, if 
water is not available, with fire extinguishers or barrels of salt 
water. Floors must be swept daily and the sweepings removed. 
Doors and other means of egress must be kept unlocked, unbar- 
red and unbolted during working hours. Passageways of equal 
width to the doors or exits must lead to the same from all parts of 
the floor on which a shop or factory is operated and must be kept 
unobstructed. Penalty, $100 to $1,000. (S. B. 257, p. 360. In 
effect, June 12, 1911). 

The new building code, which applies to workshops, factories 
and mercantile establishments as well as to other buildings, pro- 
vides a long and detailed description of standard devices for con- 
struction, fire walls and fire stops, fire doors, shaft and belt open- 
ings, rolling steel doors and shutters, fireproof windows, fire lad- 
ders and fire escapes, fireproof heater rooms, ventilating stoves, 
stand pipes and hose, fire extinguishers, drain and waste pipes, 
toilet rooms, etc. (H. B. 479, p. 586. In effect, July 30, 
1911). The former law relative to the guarding of machinery is 
amended to require the owners and operators of shops and fac- 
tories to “case”, instead of as before “rail in” all unused openings 
of elevators and also of elevator shafts, and to guard, not only 
saws, wood-cutting and wood-shaping, but all other dangerous 
machinery. (S. B. 104, p. 428. In effect, June 8, 1911). 

Oklahoma.—The factory inspector must require “sufficient means” 
of ventilation in workrooms of manufacturing or mechanical es- 
tablishments, laundries, renovating works, bakeries or printing of- 
fices ; and he may require immediate repairs or improvements on any 
unsafe or dilapidated building used as a factory or workshop. Pen- 
alty, $10 to $100 for each offense. (C. 125. In effect, March 22, 
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Oregon.—(See, “Building Construction,” p. 55). 

Pennsylvania.—In foundries employing ten or more men, there 
must be maintained toilet-rooms, suitable for changing clothes, and 
provided with adequate washing facilities including hot and cold 
running water. Closets, separate from the toilet rooms, must be 
provided, and both closets and toilets must be accessible without 
exposure to the open air. They must be properly heated, ventilated, 
cleaned and protected from the dust of the factory. Maximum 
penalty, $100. (No. 264. In effect, June 7, 1911). In all indus- 
trial establishments where women or girls are employed and where 
fire protection is required, fire drills must be conducted by persons 
in charge of the establishment at least once a month. Rules and 
regulations in cities of the first and second classes are made by the 
Fire Marshal, and in other cities by the Chief Factory Inspector. 
Penalty, $25 to $500, or imprisonment for ten to sixty days, or 
both. (No. 267. In effect, June 7, 1911). 

Rhode Island.—The earlier law requiring automatic doors on all 
elevator ways is now clarified and confined to freight elevators. It 
is also made more specific by requiring the automatic doors or 
gates to be at least six feet high. The law is administrated by the 
factory inspectors. (C. 701. In effect, May 12, IQII). 

Wisconsin.—The law relating to stairways and fire escapes on 
factories, workshops or other structures in which ten or more per- 
sons are employed above the ground floor, has been amended by 
the adoption of much more specific provisions than formerly. Fire 
escape stairways must be at an angle of not more than forty-five 
degrees and must have hand rails not less than three feet high 
and steps not less than six inches wide or twenty-two inches long, 
with a rise of not more than eight inches, and must be so con- 
structed as to afford an accessible and safe exit in case of fire for 
all persons in the building. Balconies not less than three feet four 
inches wide must be supported as caretully specified. Stairs must 
be capable of sustaining a load of one hundred and fifty pounds per 
step and balconies of eighty pounds per square foot. The passage- 
way to fire escapes must at all times be free and unobstructed. The 
top balcony must be provided with a goose-neck ladder, at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, leading to and above the roof, and the lowest 
balcony must be provided with a permanent balance stairway lead- 
ing to the ground. It is not necessary to replace existing iron 
ladder or other fire escapes by new ones conforming to this law, 
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but no existing ladder may be replaced except by iron stairways. 
The use of spiral or chute fire escapes may be approved by the in- 
spection department. Penalty for any architect who fails to specify 
fire escapes as provided in the law in any plans for buildings, or 
for any person, firm or corporation who moves into or occupies any 
new building, or any old building having once been vacated, which 
is not so equipped, $100, or six months in jail, or both. When used 
at night, hallways in factories and workshops must be kept lighted 
at the intersection of all corridors, and stairways at the head and 
foot of each flight. Fire escapes must be designated by red lights. 
One or more gongs, capable of being heard throughout the build- 
ing, must be easy of access and ready for use, and notices descrip- 
tive of the means of escape must be posted. The penalty for failure 
to provide such fire escapes within three months after notice of 
the law, is, as before, $100 or imprisonment for thirty days. (C. 
441. In effect, June 26, 1911). Doors on factories and workshops 
(other buildings enumerated), through which employees must pass 
in leaving the building where they are employed, must remain un- 
locked during working hours, Maximum penalty, $500 or im- 
prisonment for not longer than ninety days. (C. 378. In effect, 
June 17, IQII). 

In all factories, mills, workshops, mercantile or mechanical 
establishments the windows must be so constructed as to permit a 
circulation of outside air without direct drafts. If the Industrial 
Commission (Bureau of Labor) does not consider this sufficient it 
may order the installation of any effective system of ventilation. 
Penalty, $25 to $500, or imprisonment for thirty days to six months, 
or both. (C. 170. In effect, May 20, 1911). Spitting upon the 
floor of factories, offices or stores (other buildings enumerated) is 
forbidden. Notices must be posted, and cuspidors must be pro- 
vided, and cleaned and disinfected once in every twenty-four hours. 
Maximum penalty, $200, or imprisonment for six months, or both. 
(C. 407. In effect, June 20, 1911). The law providing for protec- 
tion of employees has been amended to require the safeguarding of 
saws and any revolving appliances. Maximum penalty, $25 for 
each offense, and after conviction every day’s failure to comply is 
a separate offense. (C. 470. In effect, June 29, 1911). The law 
relating to bakeries, which is primarily a public healtn law, but 
affects also the health of employees, is entirely rewritten. (C. 446. 
In effect, June 26, 1911). 
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b. MINES. 

Frequent mine disasters, attended by great loss of life, have 
called attention within the last two years to the need for more 
stringent legal regulations for the comfort, health and safety of 
miners. This has led to the establishment of a number of state © 
mining boards and of the federal Bureau of Mines. Within the 
past year, moreover, a number of states have completely revised 
or codified their mining laws. Owing to the fact that such revisions 
cover the same general ground as old legislation, though in far 
greater detail and in more specific form, it has been found impractic- 
able to disentangle wholly new from reénacted legislation. Most of 
the provisions here analysed, however, are new, and it is evident 
that many important features have been added to previous legisla- 
tion for the protection of miners. 

Alabama.—tThe laws providing for protection from accident and 
disease in coal mines are completely rewritten and made much more 
explicit than formerly. Detailed rules are laid down for the grant- 
ing of certificates to mine foremen and fire bosses. Foremen must 
carry out their duties as prescribed in the act, but any one who 
“directs or causes” a foreman to violate the act is amenable in the 
same way as the foreman. The posting of signs indicating the pres- 
ence of gas in dangerous quantities is added to the duties of the 
fire boss, which are otherwise more carefully specified, and failure 
to perform any of which is a misdemeanor. More detailed di- 
rections are given for the drawing up and annual revision of maps 
and it is provided that, if necessary, such maps may be made by 
the inspection department at the expense of the mine operator. All 
mines employing twenty or more men, instead of only mines re- 
quired by the inspector, must now have at least two openings to the 
surface from each seam or stratum of coal, and in all mines pro- 
ducing two hundred tons or over daily, all stoppings between slopes 
and manways must be of fireproof material. The distances be- 
tween such openings are carefully specified, and at all roadway in- 
tersections there must be conspicuous sign boards indicating the way 
to the escapement shaft. No accumulation of gas may be permitted 
to exist in the worked out or abandoned parts of a coal mine, but 
such places must be properly fenced and precautionary notices 
posted. Except when there are automatic doors an attendant must 
be employed to open and close all principal doorways, and sufficient 
space must be provided to protect him from being injured by cars. 
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One hundred cubic feet of air per minute per man, and five hundred 
per animal must be conducted to all working places. The use, plac- 
ing and construction of ventilating fans and steam pipes are care- 
fully regulated. 

The construction of cages and hoisting apparatus is regulated in 
greater detail than before; shafts used for hoisting men must be 
equipped with metal speaking tubes; and no unauthorized person 


- may enter the engine room or speak to the engineer while the engine 


is in motion. Detailed regulations are also made for the protection 
from falling material of persons working in or. deepening shafts, 
and for the lowering or hoisting of materials. No person, except as 
specified, may ride upon any loaded cage or bucket or carry any 
timber or materials other than tools and a day’s supplies on any 
cage in motion, or ride on a cage containing a loaded car or on a 
single decked cage with an empty car, and only the driver and as- 
sistants may ascend or descend a shaft with an animal. No cage 
with an unstable or self-dumping platform may be used for carry- 
ing men or materials unless it is provided with some device for lock- 
ing the platform and unless it is so locked when men are being car- 
ried. The upper and lower landings at the top of each shaft must 
be kept free and clear from loose materials and fenced with auto- 
matic or other gates. There must be adequate passage ways around 
the bottom of shafts and at all landing places. Loaded cars or 
trips of cars used on a grade must be equipped with a drag or de- 
vice for derailing in case of accident. No person not required by 
their duties to do so may ride on haulage trips, and only trip riders 
may ride on haulage cars, but special trip cars may be operated for 
taking miners in and out of the mine when the distance exceeds one 
mile. Persons must not travel on foot to or from their work on 
any inclined plane, rope or locomotive road when any other way is 
provided. Machines must not be run unless the shields are in 
place; persons not operators are prohibited from going near a 
machine while in operation; except when cutting, machines must not 
be moved while the cutting chain is in motion; and any props re- 
moved must be reset. 

The provisions in regard to approach to a dangerous accumula- 
tion of gas or water are strengthened, and the operator of any mine 
which is threatened by the accumulation of water in an adjoining 
mine, endangering the lives of miners, is authorized to tap such 
water at any point of drainage where it can be discharged by its 
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own gravity, on paying the damages to any coal injured thereby. 
Gasoline and naptha may not be used in coal mines except for oper- 
ating machinery, blow torches or safety lamps, and except under 
regulations particularly described. The oiling and greasing of cars 
inside coal mines is forbidden unless done in a place kept reasonably 
clean; safety lamps are to be entrusted only to persons who under- 
stand their use; and no person may make a fire in a mine without 
the written permission of the superintendent. The storage and use 
of oils in mines are carefully regulated, and detailed rules, lacking 
in the former law, are laid down for blasting. All persons nearby 
must be notified before a blast is fired; blasting holes must be 
thoroughly cleaned of dust; non-inflammable material must be used 
for tamping; and no one may return to a missed shot until after a 
specified time. Powder may be opened in mines only according to 
directions ; no person may have in his possession explosives not per- 
mitted by the rules; and explosive materials must not be stored in 
a wooden structure. Engine and boiler houses hereafter erected 
must be fireproof, and the latter must not be within sixty feet of 
the main shaft. Working places which contain dust which will 
ignite or explode must be sprinkled. Stalls for animals in mines 
must be located according to specified rules so as not to interfere 
with the ventilation of working places, and particular directions are 
also given for the internal construction of stables, the storage of 
feed, and the character of lanterns to be used. Twenty-one separ- 
ate and explicit rules are laid down for the installation, mainten- 
ance and operation of electrical apparatus, and all persons are for- 
bidden to meddle with electric or signal wires. If more than one 
hundred men are employed, instead of two hundred as before, a 
duplicate outfit consisting of stretcher, woolen and waterproof 
blanket must be kept. (No. 493, p. 500. In effect, May 18, 1911). 
A standard is established for illuminants to be used in mines 
and their inspection and use are carefully regulated. Penalty for 
sale without inspection, $100 to $1,000, and the convicted person may 
also be sentenced to hard labor for from thirty days to twelve 
months. Penalty for use of illuminating material not conforming 
to the requirements of the law or not inspected, $10 to $100, and the 
convicted person may also be sentenced to hard labor for from 
thirty days to twelve months. (C. 509. In effect, June 20, IQII). 
Ilinois—A Mining Investigation Commission is created to study 
the methods and conditions of mining coal, with special reference 
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to the safety of life and property and to the conservation of coal 
deposits. This commission, for the work of which $10,000 is ap- 
propriated, must report to the governor and to the general as- 
sembly at its next session a proposed revision of coal mining laws 
and other recommendations relating to coal mining in the state. 
(S. B. 486, p. 65). An annual appropriation of $4,500 is also made 
for the study, in codperation with the United States Bureau of 
Mines and the University of Illinois, of the coal mining industry, 
accidents and wastes. (H. B. 675, sec. 1, par. 65, p. 107). An 
annual appropriation of $30,000 is provided for the use of the Mine 
Rescue Station Commission in the equipment and maintenance of 
mine rescue cars and stations, and to cover expenses of lectures 
upon first aid and other technical subjects, and other incidental ex- 
penses.-_(H;, Bu.675)) séenia, spat. 81,.p..110; S..B: 420, p. 424.) A 
form of educational work is established, to be known as the Illinois 
Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes, with a view to the prevention 
of accidents in coal mines and other industrial plants, to the promo- 
tion of technical efficiency in persons working in and about mines, 
and to the overcoming of mining difficulties. The work is conducted 
by duly authorized agents of the University of Illinois. (S. B. 259, 
p. 329). (All these laws are in effect, July 1, 1911). 

The coal mining laws are completely revised, and a number of im- 
portant changes made. Second class certificates of competency as 
mine managers may be issued and persons holding such certificates 
may serve in mines which do not employ more than ten men. The 
points to be noted on maps of mines furnished by operators are 
more carefully specified, and copies of such maps must be furnished, 
not only to the State Mine Inspector and the county recorder’s offices, 
but also to the manager of the mine rescue stations. Over every 
shaft hereafter sunk must be placed a substantial structure to sup- 
port sheaves or pulley ropes at least fifteen feet above the tipping 
place; precautions must be taken to prevent material from falling 
into the shaft while the bucket is being emptied or removed; rock or 
coal may be hoisted only in a bucket or cage when men are at the 
bottom of the shaft; hoisting apparatus must be constructed as care- 
fully specified; only four persons may be lowered or hoisted at one 
time; no one may ride on a loaded bucket ; blasting in shaft sinking 
must be by electric battery ; shafts must be properly ventilated; and 
only certified hoisting engineers may have charge of engines in sink- 
ing shafts. 
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The distance of the two required escapement shafts from the 
main shaft in mines hereafter sunk is more definitely regulated, and 
no passageway to an escapement shaft may pass through a stable. 
Upper and lower landings and other openings must be provided with 
automatic gates and be kept clear from loose materials. The re- 
quirements for cages and hoisting apparatus and for boiler construc- 
tion and equipment are made more rigid and more definite. A 
passageway around the shaft, not less than three feet wide, must be 
provided at each landing where men enter or leave the cage, and 
there must be refuge places off the main bottom of cage-rooms. 
Obstructions in shafts are more carefully defined, and it is provided 
that no inflammable structure may be erected on the surface within 
one hundred feet (instead of in such a manner as to jeopardize free 
and safe exit) of any hoisting or escapement shaft of a mine in 
which more than ten men are employed. No oils or similar inflam- 
mable materials may be stored within the same distance, and all ex- 
plosive materials must be stored in fireproof: magazines on the sur- 
face at least five hundred feet from other buildings (instead of “at 
a safe distance”), and so located that, if the magazine should ex- 
plode, the men would have free and safe exit from the mine. Men 
who are injured or ill must be at once hoisted out on an empty 
cage. At all mines (instead of only those generating fire damp) at 
least two safety lamps must be kept, and more if required by the 
inspector, but no lamp may be given a person who does not give 
satisfactory evidence that he understands its use. No unauthorized 
person may have in his possession, where safety lamps are re- 
quired, matches or other means of producing fire or a key for open- 
ing a safety lamp. 

The amount of air required per person is increased in gaseous 
mines from one hundred to one hundred and fifty cubic feet per 
minute, and inspectors may order more air to be furnished in either 
type of mine. In other respects the provisions governing ventila- 
tion are much more detailed than formerly, and if the inspector 
finds men endangered by working without sufficient ventilation he 
may order them out of the mine, even though the manager has not 
failed or refused to act promptly. The inspector is given power to 
require the use of safety lamps and to require an attendant to open 
and close doors through which even fewer than three drivers pass on 
any one shift (instead of “at all principal doorways”). The pro- 
visions in regard to haulage roads and refuge places are more de- 
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tailed, and there are new regulations regarding couplings on cars 
and regarding electric wires. Illuminating oils used in coal mines 
must conform to the specifications of the State Mining Board and 
a person selling or offering for sale or using or allowing to be used 
for such purpose any oil not conforming to the specifications may 
be fined from $5 to $25. (Specifications were given previously in 
the law). The amount of explosives which a workman may have in 
a mine is increased, but additional safeguards are placed about the 
transportation, storage and handling of explosives, and about the 
preparation of holes and blasting. The duties of mine managers, 
mine examiners and hoisting engineers are set forth in greater de- 
tail than ever before, as are unlawful acts, such as tampering with 
machinery, opening locked safety lamps without permission and de- 
facing or destroying notice boards and danger signals. No intoxi- 
cated person may enter a mine or mine building. Miners must se- 
cure the roofs of their working places before beginning work, and 
must register their entry into and departure from the mine. The 
use of cars is regulated and it is made a larceny to alter or re- 
move any check, number or other device used to indicate wages or 
credit due a miner for his services. The approach to abandoned 
workings containing dangerous quantities of gas or water is regu- 
lated in greater detail. Penalties remain as before but, in case of 
continued failure to comply with the act, an inspector now has 
power to stop the operation of the mine or remove any offending 
person. (H. B. 544, p. 388. In effect, July 1, 1911). 

The amended act in regard to fire fighting equipment and means 
of preventing and controlling fires and preventing the loss of life 
from fires in coal mines, omits the previous regulations requiring 
gongs or signals, but strengthens the earlier provisions in regard to 
notification of danger through telephones. It also makes other 
minor changes and excepts from certain requirements mines em- 
ploying ten men or less underground. (H. B. 547, p. 419. In effect, 
June 7, 1911). The act of 1905 in relation to oil or gas wells is 
revised. Hereafter no oil or gas well may be drilled nearer than 
two hundred and fifty feet of an air shaft of a mine or any mine 
opening used by miners for ingress or egress. (H. B. 546, p. 426. 
In effect, June 7, 1911). Another law provides that black powder 
for blasting in coal mines must conform to certain specifications, 
which are set forth in detail, and must be kept in kegs or packages 
properly branded to show the size of granulation. Penalty, $100, 
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or imprisonment for ninety days, or both. (H. B. 548, p. 385. In 
effect, July 1, 1911). 

Indiana.—Mine maps must be on a scale of one inch to the two 
hundred feet, instead of as before one inch to the hundred feet. 
(C. 258). A miners’ examining board, consisting of two miners of 
at least five years’ practical experience and one operator or owner, 
is created in every county in which there is a coal mine employing 
ten or more miners. Miners may individually or through their 
organization recommend miners for appointment on the board and 
operators have the same privilege. The procedure, compensation 
and records of the board, the method and character of examinations, 
the qualifications of candidates, and the issuing of certificates are 
regulated in detail. After May 15, 1911, no miner may be em- 
ployed in a coal mine without a certificate of competency from a 
miners’ examining board, except in the room with or under the di- 
rection of a certified miner and with a permit from the board. 
Applicants for certificates must appear in person, give satisfactory 
evidence of at least two years’ experience and of sufficient knowl- 
edge to understand warnings in regard to dangerous gases and ex- 
plosives, and pay a fee of $1. Interpreters may be employed in ex- 
aminations. Penalty, $100 to $500, to which may be added im- 
prisonment for not more than six months. (C. 276. In effect, 
April I, 1911). 

Iowa.—The coal mining laws are completely revised. A penalty 
of $100 and imprisonment until paid is imposed for failure to furn- 
ish maps; the character of such maps is specified in much greater 
detail than formerly; and, if necessary, the inspector may have a 
survey made of any adjoining mine. The distance between the two 
escapement shafts for each seam of coal required in mines operated 
by shafts or having slopes, in which five or more persons are em- 
ployed, is increased. The provisions in regard to stairways in shafts 
not provided with hoisting apparatus are strengthened, and such 
shafts must be separated from air shafts. Other escape shafts 
must not only be provided with hoisting apparatus ready for use 
day and night when miners are at work, but with other appliances 
and with cages of carefully specified character. Escape ways must 
be ventilated and kept free from obstructions, and steam and hot 
air must not be discharged in them except under specified con- 
ditions. Furnace shafts must not be constructed in connection with 
escape shafts or other means of exit, and if an underground con- 
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nection with an adjoining mine is used as an escape the traveling 
way to the other mine must be kept free of obstructions, and inter- 
vening doors must remain unlocked and always ready for im- 
mediate use. The inspector may order additional escape ways. 
Traveling ways must be constructed as specified with signboards in- 
dicating the way to escapes, and must be inspected at least once a 
week. No inflammable structure, building or materials may be 
kept in the space between the main or hoisting shafts, slopes or 
drifts and the escapement shaft, and powder magazines must not be 
so located as to jeopardize a safe exit. Boiler and engine rooms 
constructed after July 4, 1911, must be fireproof and located more 
than sixty feet from the hoisting shaft or slope. Lights must be 
kept, when necessary, at the tops and openings, and traveling ways 
must be constructed around the bottom of hoisting shafts. Places 
of refuge of specified size and distance apart are required on all 
single track haulage roads where hauling is done by power, and on 
gravity and inclined planes used as traveling ways. A code of 
signals is required on every such road which is more than one hun- 
dred feet in length, and a light must be carried on the front of 
every trip or train of cars moved by machinery. Entries where 
hauling is done by animals must be eight feet wide in the clear, ex- 
cept when declared impracticable by a mine inspector. One year is 
allowed to construct escape shafts and other exits as provided by 
the law, but until they are so constructed not more than twenty 
persons may be employed in a mine at any one time. 

The provisions for ventilation are decidedly strengthened, and 
measurements of air currents must be taken once a week with an 
anemometer. Any person who fails to remain out of a mine when 
ordered out by the inspector on account of unsafe or improper 
health conditions is liable to a fine of from $5 to $100. A suitable, 
sober and competent person must be kept at the top and bottom in 
charge of signals while employees are being lowered or raised; no 
person is allowed to ride in any cage with a car, tools, or other 
materials, or when such tools or materials are on the opposite cage, 
except when necessary; and no person may ride upon a load or 
trip car in the mine except the person in charge. Detailed regula- 
tions are provided for the construction and equipment of hoisting 
apparatus and cages; no cage carrying employees may travel at a 
speed greater than four hundred feet per minute; and employees 
may not ride in cages with self-dumping platforms unless they can 
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be securely locked. The duties of engineers are more carefully de- 
fined than in the former law. They must carefully inspect at least 
once a day all the machinery and apparatus under their charge; no 
one but the engineer is allowed in the engine room except on busi- 
ness; no one may talk to engineers while they are hoisting or lower- 
ing employees or coal; and the code of signals must be posted in 
plain view of the engineer while on duty, and at the top and bot- 
tom of shafts. The code of signals is given in the law. Sand, soil 
or clay must be provided for tamping; and dry, dusty roadways 
must be sprinkled at least once a week and oftener if necessary. 
The location, construction and use of stables are carefully regu- 
lated with a view to ventilation and the prevention of fire. The lo- 
cation of gasoline engines and the quantity of gasoline which may be 
kept are also carefully regulated. Telephone systems must be pro- 
vided in mines where the working parts exceed three thousand feet. 
One good and substantial stretcher must be provided for each fifty 
employees, together with sufficient blankets for each stretcher, and 
a reasonable supply of bandages. 

The duties of the mine foreman or pit boss are given in detail, 
with a view to providing for the safety and comfort of miners. 
Miners must examine their working places upon entering the mine, 
must not commence work until such places are safe, must securely 
prop and timber the roofs of working places, and must follow the 
directions of the foreman as to the width of working places and 
the security of the mine. It is made unlawful for any person to 
injure the equipment, or any structures or apparatus in the mine that 
is constructed or placed for the safety of miners. Intoxicated 
persons must not enter a mine and no person may have in his po- 
session, in or around a mine or its buildings, intoxicating liquors. 
All the refuse of any illuminating matter giving off gas or odor 
must be removed at the end of the day’s work. The penalty for 
failure to make changes or improvements ordered after the decision 
of the inspector, upon whom rests the burden of proof, has been 
upheld by the district court, is $500 and imprisonment until the fine 
is paid. Except as otherwise provided the penalties of the penal 
code apply. (C. 106. In effect, July 4, 1911). 

Kansas.—Coal mines must not be operated unless equipped with 
a well defined party line telephone system. Drivers, motormen, and 
trip riders must notify all other drivers, motormen, and trip riders of 
danger, and all persons receiving danger signals must codperate in 
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giving notice to others. Wéilful neglect or refusal to obey the pro- 
visions of the law, or wilfully giving false danger signals or injur- 
ing any telephone appliances is punishable by a fine of not less than 
$50 or more than $200, or by imprisonment not exceeding three 
months, or both. Minimum penalty, $100 for each offense, or im- 
prisonment for not less than six months, or both. (C. 221. In 
effect, May 22, 1911). After October 1, 1911, suitable buildings 
must be provided convenient to mine entrances, lighted and heated, 
and equipped with individual lockers, hot and cold water and shower 
baths. Penalty, $50 to $100. (C. 222. In effect, May 22, I9gI1I). 
The time in which mine owners may complete their air or escape- 
ment shafts, as required by the laws of 1905, is extended two years 
from the first day of March, 1911, if work is commenced within 
ninety days after the taking effect of this act. (C. 223. In effect, 
February 25, I9II). 

Missouri.—In addition to former requirements for the ventila- 
tion of mines, operators may be required to sink a shaft to connect 
with any underground excavation or to make drift connections with 
a contiguous mine. (H. B. 655, p. 318). The former provision in 
regard to prosecutions by inspectors in case they find a mine worked 
contrary to the provisions of the law or “unsafe for the workmen 
therein employed” is extended to cover mines found to be “in a 
condition detrimental or dangerous to the life or health of those 
employed therein, for the same reason or by reason of any defect in 
timbering, mining, ventilation, or sanitation”. (S. B. 281, p. 319). 
Detailed rules are laid down for the storage and use of explosives. 
Penalty, $100 to $500. (H. B. 654, p. 320). (All laws in effect, 
June 19, 1911). (See also “Administration of Labor Laws”, p. 63). 

Montana.—The laws relating to coal mines have been completely 
revised and codified. Provision is made for the appointment in any 
county where coal is mined of a board for the examination of ap- 
plicants for the position of mine foreman, mine examiner and fire 
boss. The qualifications of members of the board and of candi- 
dates, the scope of the examination, the granting of certificates, the 
fees to be paid by applicants and the compensation of the board are 
all specified in great detail. Candidates must have had at least five 
years’ practical experience, and any person acting as mine foreman, 
mine examiner or fire boss without a certificate is guilty of an offense 
against the act, as is also the person or company employing him, 
but in emergencies any competent man may. be employed for not 
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more than thirty days. The points to be noted upon maps are 
specified in much greater detail than formerly and a definite period 
of three months is set for the furnishing of such maps to the in- 
spector, after which he may have them made at the expense of the 
operator. Surveys must be made of mines which are indefinitely 
closed, and the inspector may order a survey, at the expense of the 
state, of any mine the maps of which he has reason to believe are 
inaccurate. When it is found impracticable to locate the wash house 
provided for in a previous law within eight hundred feet of the 
principal entrance of a mine the inspector may give written permis- 
sion to locate it at a greater distance. 

The regulations in regard to the general equipment of hoisting 
shafts and cages are strengthened. All mines, instead of only 
those in which six men are employed, are now required to provide 
two places of egress; but as many men as in the judgment of the 
inspector are absolutely necessary, not exceeding ten, may be em- 
ployed for completing connections with the second escapement shaft 
or drift. Escapement shafts or openings with adjacent mines must 
be constructed in connection with every seam of coal; all passage 
ways to the shaft or place of exit must be not only of specified 
size and free from obstructions, but graded and drained so that 
water will not accumulate; and there must be sign boards at the 
intersection of roadways or entries. Escapement shafts must be at 
specified distances from main shafts, and rules similar to those of 
Iowa (q. v.) govern the position of inflammable structures and 
powder magazines on the surface. Escapement shafts in mines 
not more than one hundred feet deep must be equipped with stair- 
ways of specified construction, and in mines more than one hundred 
feet deep they must be equipped with hoisting apparatus of specified 
construction and ready for use at all times. All escapement shafts 
and passageways leading thereto and all hoisting machinery in 
escapement shafts must be carefully examined at least once a week. 
Where underground communication is made between adjacent mines 
as an escapement outlet for miners, intervening doors must remain 
unlocked, and neither owner may close the same without the consent 
of the contiguous operator. 

The standard of ventilation is materially raised. In mines where 
firedamp is generated at least one hundred and fifty cubic feet of 
air (instead of one hundred as before and as now in non-gaseous 
mines) must be provided for each person. ‘The air must be 
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measured at least once a week with an anemometer and the result 
recorded. Mines generating firedamp must be provided with water 
gauges ; ventilating fans or furnaces must be kept in constant opera- 
tion in mines generating firedamp or where two shifts are being 
worked; and if there is no firedamp or only one shift, the fan, 
furnace or other means of ventilation must be started and kept 
running not less than two hours before time to begin work. The 
location and construction of underground stables and the storage 
of hay and straw are carefully regulated with a view to ventilation 
and to the prevention of fire. 

The approach to abandoned workings must be according to spe- 
cified rules; adequate supplies must be kept constantly on hand; 
and props, caps and other timbers must be delivered to the working 
place of each miner. Detailed rules are laid down for the size of 
clearance on hauling roads or entries where power is used, for the 
construction of refuge places and airways, and for the drainage and 
freedom from obstruction of traveling ways. The main airways 
and traveling ways of all underground workings must be examined 
at least twice a week, and coal dust and other inflammable matter 
must be kept thoroughly saturated with water or some other com- 
pound or chemical. Competent mine foremen and assistants and 
mine examiners must be employed and their duties are specifically 
prescribed. The inspector may notify the operator of a mine where 
firedamp or other explosive gases are being generated to procure 
safety lamps, and the operator must at once procure the necessary 
number of such lamps, which shall be his property and shall remain 
in the custody of the foreman or other competent person who de- 
livers them, locked and in safe condition, to the miners and receives 
them back at the end of each shift. No light or fire other than 
a locked safety lamp is permitted in any working place where there 
is liable to be an accumulation of explosive gas; only authorized 
persons may keep a key or other contrivance for unlocking safety 
lamps; and no lucifer-matches or other means of striking light may 
be taken into a mine where safety lamps are required. In mines 
where safety lamps are used no blast may be fired except by per- 
mission of the mine foreman, and the person in charge must examine 
the place and adjoining places as to their safety before permission 
is given to fire. The storage and handling of powder in mines is 
carefully regulated, and other detailed rules are laid down for 
blasting. 
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The duties of miners, machine men, motormen, trip riders and 
drivers, top and bottom men, hoisting engineers and other em- 
ployees are specified in detail. Miners must examine their working 
places and not begin work until they are safe and, if unable to 
make them safe, must notify the foreman and warn others of the 
dangerous places. Machine men must not operate a machine un- 
less the shields are in place, must warn others of the danger in 
going near a machine while in operation, must examine the roof of 
the working place and see that it is safe, must not move while the 
cutting chain is in motion, must connect the power cable to electric 
wires according to specified rules and, if they remove props, must 
reset them as soon as possible. Motormen and trip drivers must 
use care with their cars, see that signals are used, govern the speed 
and method of operation as provided by law, permit no unauthorized 
person to ride-on motors or cars, and see that ventilating doors are 
closed promptly. All persons are forbidden, not only to enter a mine 
generating firedamp before it is examined and the report posted, 
but also to go beyond a danger signal until the standing gas hag 
been removed or diluted, and persons ordered from a mine on ac- 
count of interruption of the ventilation, may not reénter until per- 
mission is given. No person may remove or change any caution 
board or danger signal unless authorized, or take a lighted pipe or 
fire, except a lantern, into any underground stable, or place refuse 
in or obstruct any air-way or break-through used as such, or in- 
jure a water gauge, barometer, air-course, brattice or equipment, or 
obstruct or throw open any air-way, or handle or disturb the ma- 
chinery of the hoisting engine, or otherwise endanger miners. In- 
toxicated persons, and those having intoxicants in their possession, 
are not permitted in or around mines. 

Elaborate regulations govern the hoisting and lowering of men. 
If more than twelve persons are on a cage or car the person in 
charge may order the excess number to get off, and all persons 
must obey such orders. When there is no coal to be hoisted cages 
must be provided for men who have finished their work unless there 
is an available exit by slope or stairway. The code of signals is 
now given in the law instead of being prepared by the inspector, and 
it is provided that this code, or one approved by the State Coal 
Mine Inspector and conspicuously posted at the top and bottom of 
every shaft or slope, must be used in mines with shafts more than 
one hundred feet deep. Such mines must be equipped with wires 
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or tubes through which signals can be communicated by electricity, 
compressed air or other pneumatic device, and any mine in which 
more than fifty men are employed underground must have one or 
more telephones communicating with the surface. Hoisting engi- 
neers must be in constant attendance at engines during working 
hours, must permit only authorized persons to be in the engine room, 
must thoroughly understand the code of signals, and\must recognize 
no signals other than those provided. Miners desiring to work by 
themselves at mining or loading must show proper qualifications. 
No oils or illuminants of less than the standard test may be used, and 
persons and firms compounding and selling oils for use in mines 
must brand and label the same as specified. Owners and operators 
must keep on hand and accessible properly constructed stretchers, 
woolen and waterproof blankets, rolls of bandages ready for im- 
mediate use, and a suitable supply of linseed or olive oil. They 
must provide comfortable apartments near mine entrances for in- 
jured persons, and must arrange for their speedy transportation. 
The number of stretchers, blankets, and bandages is increased as 
the number of men employed is increased. 


Penalty for any owner or operator who neglects or violates the 
act, or for any owner, operator, superintendent or foreman who 
causes any person to do the things prohibited, $25, and owners and 
operators may be enjoined from operating their mines until all legal 
requirements are complied with. Pénalty for an employee or any 
other person, $5, or imprisonment for not more than ten days. 
Penalty for selling or offering for sale to dealers oil for illuminating 
purposes in coal mines contrary to the provisions of the act, $50 to 
$100, and for a second or subsequent offense not less than $100, or 
imprisonment from thirty to sixty days, or both. For selling or 
offering for sale such oil to any employee of a coal mine the penalty 
is $25 to $50, and for a second or subsequent offense the same 
amounts or imprisonment from ten to twenty days, or both. (C. 120. 
In effect, June 5, 1911). 

Owners and operators of quartz mines, whether operated by 
tunnel or shaft, when working below three hundred feet, must pro- 
vide suitable ventilation for the delivery of air to all portions of 
the mine, and reasonable means for carrying out noxious fumes, 
gas or smoke. Owners and operators of such mines working 
thirty or more men must provide suitable toilet arrangements for 
the use of employees or permit them to go to the surface, and 
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underground stables mast be cleaned, and refuse taken to the sur- 
face every day. Chvtes, manways, winzes, and openings kept for 
ventilation or other purposes must be protected by guard rails or 
grizzlies, and shafts at stations by guard rails at all levels. In 
vertical manways used by employees for traveling there must be 
suitable landings in addition to ladders, not to exceed thirty feet 
apart, and all manways or air courses used as escapements for men 
must be free from obstructions. Mine owners and operators fail- 
ing to comply with this act are deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 
(C. 72. In effect, June 1, 1911). 

Nevada.—The storage of blasting powder and high explosives 
containing nitroglycerine at mines is carefully regulated. Wooden 
tamping bars must be furnished for charging holes, and any one 
using a metal tamping bar may be fined from $5 to $50 for each 
offense. Dead timber must be taken from mines as soon as prac- 
ticable; power hoisting machinery used to hoist or lower employees 
in metalliferous mines must be equipped with indicators; all shafts 
must contain ladders and those over two hundred feet deep, in- 
clined more than forty-five degrees from the horizontal, and equipped 
with hoisting machinery, must be divided into at least two com- 
partments, one partitioned off for a ladderway. Ladders and land- 
ings must be constructed as specified. In mines over two hundred 
feet deep, where a single shaft is the only means of egress, bulk- 
heads or trap doors of specified construction must be used. Sign- 
boards must be placed where needed; the use of gasoline under- 
ground is forbidden; employees sinking shafts must have at all 
times a chain or other ladder for exit; there must be guard rails at 
shaft stations; and cages must be constructed as carefully specified. 
Shafts must be protected on each side by pillars of ground; only 
fireproof material may be used in shaft houses; no inflammable ma- 
terial may be stored within thirty feet of a shaft house; and if 
the mouth of a tunnel is covered by a building it must have a door 
that can be closed from outside the building in case of fire. Hoist- 
ing ropes must be of iron or steel of specified strength; hoisting is 
prohibited during repairs; the hoisting engineer must be constantly 
on duty when men are in the mine; riding on cages and buckets is 
regulated; and a penalty of from $5 to $50 is provided for riding 
on an overloaded cage or bucket. A code of signals is given which 
must be posted. “Good and sufficient” ventilation must be main- 
tained; solitary employment is regulated; and boilers must be in- 
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spected at least every six months. At every mine employing forty 
or more men underground there must be kept at least two smoke 
helmets approved by the inspector, and for every additional fifty 
men there must be provided an additional helmet. (C. 201. In 
effect, March 27, 1911). (See also “Administration of Labor Laws”, 
p. 64). An appropriation of $1,500 is made to enable the mine in- 
spector to purchase equipment for fighting fires and for rescue work. 
(C. 118. In effect, March 18, 1911). 

North Carolina—tThe statute of 1905, providing that only two 
persons may ride on a cage or car, is amended by extending the 
privilege to six persons. (C. 183. In effect, March 8, 1911). 

Ohio.—The law relating to illuminating oils for use in mines is 
amended and extended to cover paraffine wax and fish oil. (S. B. 
192, p. 149. In effect, May 29, 1911). 

Pennsylvania—The laws relating to the health and safety of 
employees of bituminous coal mines are completely revised and 
codified. The maps to be furnished inspectors are described in 
greater detail and it is provided that, when the workings of one 
mine are within three hundred feet of the boundary lines of an- 
other, such adjoining boundaries shall be shown. The powers and 
duties of examining boards appointed to examine candidates for 
certificates as mine foremen, assistant mine foremen and fire bosses, 
and the qualification for those positions are also specified in much 
greater detail than formerly. Any person forging a certificate or 
making any false statement in a certificate, or using such forged or 
false certificate, is liable to a fine of from $200 to $500, or imprison- 
ment for not over one year, or both. 

The duties of superintendents, mine foremen and fire bosses are 
described in greater detail than in previous laws. Superintendents 
must keep on hand a sufficient quantity, not only of materials and 
supplies, but also of danger signals and printed rules and notices, 
and must provide safety catches and signals for the rear end of 
cars being hoisted up slopes. Mine foremen have full charge of all 
inside workings. In addition to their former duties they see that 
proper cut-throughs are made, take measurements of air currents on 
days when the men are at work, notify their superintendents when, 
in their opinion, a mine is becoming dangerous through lack of venti- 
lation or any other cause, in mines generating explosive gas see that 
old workings are completely shut off, and direct that the coal shall 
be “properly mined”, according to specified rules, before blasting. 
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They are directed to suspend or discharge workmen who neglect or 
disobey their instructions and, if such neglect or disobedience re- 
sults in serious injury or loss of life, they must give the names of 
such workmen to the inspector for prosecution. Their duties in 
mines generating explosive gases are much more carefully specified 
than formerly, and they are specifically directed to order persons 
whose safety is menaced by conditions which cannot be immediately 
removed to remain away from dangerous places. No inexperienced 
miner may work in a mine in which coal dust is being carried in the 
air currents in dangerous quantities, except under the instruction of 
an experienced miner. The regulations in regard to blasting are 
much more specific and detailed than in the former law. In mines 
generating explosive gas shot firers who speak English must tamp 
‘and fire by electricity all holes, and only incombustible material 
may be used for tamping. Shot firers keep records of their work. 
Blasting is prohibited when the mine is unsafe. The provisions 
in regard to approach to abandoned mines are strengthened, and the 
points to be noted in reports of mine foremen are extended. Fore- 
men must immediately report all violations of the law to the in- 
spector. Fire bosses must be employed in all parts of a mine in 
which explosive gas has been generated within a year, instead of 
six months as before, and their duties are specified in minute detail. 
The meaning of all danger signals must be explained to non-English 
speaking employees through interpreters. Fire bosses must not only 
examine and report the mine safe before miners are permitted to 
enter, but must make a second examination during working hours 
wherever men are employed. The duties of miners, drivers, trip 
riders, hoisting engineers, motormen and locomotive engineers, fire- 
men, fan engineers, furnace-men, hookers-on, cagers, footmen and 
topmen are also specified in great detail with a number of minor 
additions to previous legislation. The superintendent of a mine is 
directed to discharge or prosecute any person crowding or pushing 
to get on or off a cage or car, and to prosecute any unauthorized 
person having keys or other instruments for the opening of safety 
lamps and any person who fails to extinguish gas ignited by a blast 
or, if unable to do so, to notify the foreman, or who leaves gas 
blowers burning on leaving his working place. 

The regulations in regard to escapement shafts are entirely re- 
written and greatly strengthened. All mines must have two open- 
ings to the surface from every seam of coal actually being worked, 
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at specified distances from each other, but this does not apply to 
new mines or to new entries being worked for the purpose of making 
connections between the two outlets, provided that not more than 
twenty persons are employed at any one time, and also provided 
that the cage or cages or other safe means of egress are available 
at all times. Mines generating explosive gas hereafter opened, how- 
ever, must have four main entries, two from the main opening and 
two from the second opening in the body of the mine. If such 
mines have main entries five thousand feet or more in length they 
must have at least five main entries, one of which must be for the 
exclusive use of employees. Non-gaseous mines hereafter opened 
must have at least two main entries, but, if the main entries are 
five thousand feet or more in length, the operator must either haul 
employees into and out of the mine at the beginning and end of 
each shift or provide a third entry for their exclusive use. The 
provisions in regard to keeping entries free from obstructions are 
strengthened and, under certain circumstances, separate traveling 
ways must be provided for employees or they must be hauled into 
and out of the mine. Detailed rules are given for the height of such 
traveling ways. In any mine hereafter opened and operated by a 
shaft more than one hundred feet deep, instead of seventy-five feet 
deep as before, employees must be lowered and hoisted by machinery 
unless the second opening is a drift or slope, but stairways in shafts 
less than one hundred feet deep must have hand-rails and be in- 
spected every twenty-four hours, and in mines operated by a shaft 
more than one hundred feet deep, if the employees are lowered and 
hoisted from the main shaft, the second opening, if a shaft, must 
have either a stairway constructed as specified or hoisting machinery 
for use in emergency. The use of slopes as means of ingress and 
egress is also regulated. 

New provisions similar to those of Illinois (q. v.) regulate the 
sinking of shafts. There must be telephone connections, as well as 
signalling apparatus, to the main sections of all gaseous mines. The 
equipment and care of cages and of hoisting machinery, and the 
construction and location of boilers and boiler houses, are regulated 
in much greater detail than in the previous law. Boilers must be 
provided with safety valves and inspected every six months, and 
they may be located inside mines only if encased in fire-proof build- 
ings in specified locations and then only with the written consent of 
the inspector. The minimum quantity of air per minute is increased 
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from one hundred to one hundred and fifty cubic feet in non-gaseous 
mines and from one hundred and fifty to two hundred cubic feet in 
gaseous mines. Special rules are made for return air from splits 
where from seventy to ninety persons are employed. Permanent 
doors are allowed in main entries only with the consent of the in- 
spector, and no furnace may be used for ventilating a mine where 
explosive gas is being generated. The proper construction of stop- 
pings in cut-throughs is carefully specified. It is forbidden to place 
auxiliary fans, as well as principal ventilating fans, inside mines, 
unless they are driven by electricity or compressed air. The regu- 
lations in regard to doors for guiding and directing ventilation are 
strengthened, and no product of petroleum or alcohol and no other 
compound which, in the opinion of the inspector, would contami- 
nate the air and be injurious to the health of miners, may be used 
as motive power. It is a misdemeanor to construct any sewer or 
other method of drainage for carrying sewage or other offensive 
matter into an operating mine. The regulations in regard to the 
construction of stables inside mines are strengthened, and the 
quality, storage and use of powder, explosives and illuminating oil 
are carefully specified. 

Special provision is made for the issuing of orders, by a committee 
consisting of the inspector of the district with two other inspectors 
appointed by the chief of the Department of Mines, that additional 
escapeways shall be provided or that a mine or any part of a mine 
shall be operated by the use of locked safety lamps exclusively. The 
use of such lamps is also further regulated, and an elaborate new 
set of rules is provided for the installation and use of electricity in 
mines. The revised rules in regard to the keeping of stretchers, 
blankets and bandages provide that, where fifty or more miners are 
employed inside, the operator must keep at a designated place one 
ambulance, constructed as specifically prescribed, at least two stretch- 
ers, and sufficient woolen and waterproof blankets for use in case 
of injury. But if ninety per cent of the miners reside within a 
radius of one mile an ambulance is not required, and one ambulance 
may be sufficient for two mines. Bandages, splints, and other medi- 
cal supplies must be kept in a suitable room near the entrance of the 
mine. Any injured miner must be removed to his home or to a 
hospital by the most expeditious method. The maximum penalty 
is lowered from $500 or imprisonment for six months or both, to 
$200 or imprisonment for three months or both. If any mine that has 
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generated explosive gas in dangerous quantity does not so generate 
such gas during any one period of one year it is exempt from the 
provisions of the act for mines generating explosive gas, and the 
act does not apply to any mine in which explosive gas is being gen- 
erated only in live entries. (No. 319. In effect, June 9, 1911). 

All engine-houses, pump-houses, stables and other buildings in- 
side of coal mines must be constructed of incombustible material 
within six months, unless an extension of time, not exceeding six 
months, is granted by the Chief of the Department of Mines. Pen- 
alty for the company $500, and for the superintendent $100 or 
imprisonment for ten days or both. (No. 788. In effect, June 15, 
tot1). Appropriations are made for the Hospital for Injured 
Persons of the Trevorton, Shamokin and Mount Carmel Coal Fields. 
(Nos. 366 and 367. In effect, June 13, 1911). The state hospitals 
for injured persons may receive other patients if their facilities are 
sufficient, but injured persons have precedence. (Nos. 9 and 325). 
An unsalaried commission of nine is created to revise and codify 
the anthracite coal mining laws. The commission has power to em- 
ploy legal counsel and other officers and employees and to call 
other persons into consultation. It must report to the next general 
assembly. $5,000 is appropriated. (No. 720. In effect, June 14, 
IQIT). 

Texas.—Owners and operators of mines in which electricity is 
used as power or as a means of mining must insulate or protect 
all wires conducting electricity so as to prevent injuries or accidents, 
and trolley wires must be hung and kept securely fastened as care- 
fully specified. Penalty, $100 to $500. Owners and operators of 
coal mines must make accurate maps of the underground workings 
of their mines, subject to a fine of $25 to $50. (C. 97. In effect, 
June 11, 1911). Work animals must not be fed in coal mines or 
permitted to remain longer than ten consecutive hours, and no feed 
may be stored or kept, except where stables in mines are equipped 
with fireproof doors hung in openings of concrete or masonry which 
are kept closed during working hours. Hay, grass, and cane for 
feed must not be taken down in the hoisting shaft until after the 
regular day’s shift is out of the mine; no open light may be taken 
into a stable; and not more than twenty-four hours’ supply of in- 
flammable stock food may be taken down in any one day. Penalty, 
$100 to $500 and imprisonment from one month toa year. (C. 102. 
In effect, June 11, I9II). 
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Utah.—The provisions in regard to cross-cuts in rooms for ven- 
tilating purposes are slightly changed, and an efficient system of 
timbering approved by the mine inspector must be used in extracting 
hydro-carbon ore. Only electric storage battery lamps, approved by 
the inspector, may be used in hydro-carbon mines and special direc- 
tions are given for operating coal and hydro-carbon mines, when in 
proximity to an abandoned mine containing water or firedamp. The 
provisions in regard to the storage of powder in mines are strength- 
ened; it is made unlawful to tamp holes for blasting with coal dust or 
drillings ; and clay, earth or wood pulp must be furnished for tamp- 
ing. At least two periods for blasting must be allowed during each 
working shift, instead of as before three in each day. (C. 132. In 
effect, May 8, 1911). 

Washington.—A suitable distributing magazine must be provided 
for the storage of powder or other explosives at or near the entrance 
of each coal mine which requires their use; a notice of the dan- 
gerous character of the material must be posted; not more than 
one ton may be kept in any one magazine; and explosives must be 
issued daily in proper receptacles and required quantities. (C. 65. 
In effect, June 7, 1911). The State Mine Inspector and four ex- 
perienced miners or mine engineers appointed by the governor con- 
stitute a commission to investigate the safe working of coal mines, 
the causes of accidents and the safety of employees, and to revise 
and recodify the laws relating to coal mining and recommend new 
laws to the next legislature. The commission has power to sub- 
poena witnesses and to inspect all coal mines and mining plants in 
the state. Appropriation, $2,000. (C. 123. In effect, June 7, 1911). 

Wyoming.—A new law relating to the weighing of coal at mines 
provides that the weighman must take oath to weigh justly and, in 
case of violation of the act, is liable to a fine of from $25 to $100 
for each offense, or imprisonment for not more than thirty days, or 
both. Miners may employ a check weighman at their own expense, 
but he is subject to the same oath and penalties as the regular 
weighman. Operators must provide accurate scales and United 
States standard weights to test their scales, and the weighman and 
check weighman must examine and balance the scales every morning. 
Differences of opinion between the weighman and check weighman 
as to the correctness of scales are decided by the mine inspector. The 
penalty for having or using fraudulent scales is raised from a maxi- 
mum of $100, or imprisonment for three months, or both, to from 
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$100 to $300, or imprisonment for not more than sixty days, or 
both. It is specifically provided that the act shall apply to loaders 
in mines worked by machinery. (C. 74. In effect, March 23, 1911). 


c. RAILROADS. 


Fifteen states enacted laws designed for the protection of 
railroad employees against accident. The authority and duties of 
tailroad commissions are in some way increased in nine states; six 
have passed legislation relating to adequate train crews; six have 
established a standard for the construction of caboose cars; three 
have required a certain amount of experience or training for engi- 
neers, firemen, conductors, brakemen or signal men; two have passed 
general legislation relating to air brakes, and two legisiation provid- 
ing for the safeguarding of frogs and switches. Indiana authorizes 
the Railroad Commission to appoint a locomotive boiler inspector, 
regulates the height of bridges, and strengthens its regulations in re- 
gard to automatic bell ringers and signal lights on switches. Oregon 
provides for sheds to protect employees on repair work, and Wash- 
ington creates a Public Service Commission to supercede, with 
broader functions, its earlier Railroad Commission. In Colorado and 
South Carolina the railroad commissions are given authority to make 
and enforce whatever rules they deem necessary to prevent acci- 
dents, and in Washington to investigate all accidents and to super- 
vise the establishment of a specific standard of safety appliances. 

Arkansas—After January 1, 1913, caboose cars must be of speci- 
fied size and construction, and must be equipped as carefully de- 
scribed. Cars brought in for repairs must be equipped as provided 
before they are again put into service. Penalty, $50 to $100 (Act 
418. In effect, June 1, 1911). Railroads must place and maintain 
guard rails, and blocks in all frogs to prevent employees from get- 
ting their feet caught. Minimum penalty, $25. (Act 261. In effect, 
July 1, 1911). 

California.—Railroad companies operating more than four trains 
each way, within a twenty-four hour day, on any main track or 
branch line, must employ a specified number of persons—at least 
four (engineer, fireman, conductor, and brakeman) and in certain 
cases five, six and seven, except in the cases of relief or wrecking 
trains, and engines without cars. A locomotive engineer must have 
had two years’ experience as locomotive fireman, or one as locomo- 
tive engineer; one to two years’ experience is required for conduc- 
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tors; and brakemen must have passed an examination; but these 
provisions do not apply in the case of operating steam loco- 
motives to or from trains at division terminals by hostlers, to or from 
engine houses, and in case of work on steam locomotives at shops 
and engine houses. The provisions of the act do not apply in time 
of strikes or lockouts. Maximum penalty, $500, or imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, or both. (Part I, C. 49. In effect, April 
22, 1911). 

Colorado.—The State Railroad Commission may make and en- 
force rules which in their judgment will tend to prevent accidents. 
(C. 5, sec. 26. Extraordinary Session,’ August, 1910). 

Indiana.—The Railroad Commission, with the approval of the 
governor, is to appoint a locomotive boiler inspector who may ride 
upon any steam locomotive in the state. The railroad companies 
must furnish free transportation to such inspector while he is per- 
forming his duties, and the equipment and condition of locomotives 
must conform to certain specified safety requirements. Penalty, 
$500 for each offense and a further penalty of $10 for each day the 
violation continues. (C. 56). 

After June Ist, 1914, a caboose car shall be at least twenty-four 
feet in length, shall have two four-wheel trucks, and shall be of a 
constructive strength equal to a 60,000 Ib. capacity freight car. 
Other provisions require doors and platforms at each end. Plat- 
forms must be not less than twenty-four inches wide, must be 
equipped with guard rails, grab irons, hand brakes and properly 
guarded steps. Cupolas, windows and closets must be provided. 
The act is enforced by the Railroad Commission. Penalty, $100 to 
$500. (C.60. Ineffect, April 1, 1911). Switch engines are to have 
a full crew, consisting of not less than one engineer, one fireman, one 
foreman, and two helpers. The foreman and one of the helpers 
must have had at least one year’s experience as switchman, conductor 
or brakeman. Minimum penalty, for first offense, $100, for second 
offense, $300, and for any offense thereafter not less than $1,000. 
(C. 74). 

The law relating to automatic bell ringers on engines is made 
more specific by requiring that the device shall be so arranged that 
it may be set in motion by the engineer or fireman and continue au- 
tomatically until stopped by persons in control of the locomotive. 


* The report of this session was received too late for inclusion in the Re- 
view of Labor Legislation of 1910. 
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(C. 78). Locomotive road engines are to be equipped with storm 
windows after January 12, 1912. Penalty, $5 to $500. (C. 80). 
The law relating to overhead bridges is amended. Their height 
shall not be less than twenty-one feet except by permission of the 
railroad commission. The provision applies not only to the bridges 
owned by the railway companies but also to those built by munici- 
pal or private corporations. The act does not apply to bridges or 
viaducts within the limits of any city or incorporated town, nor does 
it repeal any act relating to the placing of wires across any rail- 
roads. (C. 123). The law relating to train brakes is made more 
specific. Hand brakes are required on seventy-five per cent of the 
cars on a steam railroad train and on fifty per cent of the cars on an 
interurban street railroad. The rule regarding a seven foot clear- 
ance from center of track applies to existing structures, except that 
departures may be sanctioned by the Railroad Commission. Inter- 
ference with the operation of safety appliances is made a misde- 
meanor subject to a fine of $5 to $500 and imprisonment for one 
to six months. The act does not apply to city or suburban street 
cars. (C.. 169). 

Railroad companies must not permit a section foreman to operate 
outside of yard limits in the building, constructing or repairing of 
tracks, unless there are two men in such section capable of passing 
the examination on flagging rules. Persons employing a foreman 
who violates this act are subject to a fine of $25 to $100 for each 
offense. (C. 233). The law regarding signal lights upon switches 
is amended to require lights to be kept brightly burning from sunset 
to sunrise every day, but the act does not apply to home signals at 
interlockings or on private tracks. (C. 267). 

Towa.—After January 1, 1912, caboose cars must be at least 
twenty-four feet in length exclusive of the platform, must have two 
four-wheel trucks, and must be constructed in accordance with other 
provisions similar to those of Indiana (q. v.). In addition, emer- 
gency air valves and air gauges must be provided. The act does not 
apply to work trains nor to emergencies requiring service for not 
more than thirty-six hours. The Railroad Commission may extend 
the time for compliance with the law. Penalty, $100 to $500. (C. 
93. In effect, July 4, rorr). 

Missouri—Caboose cars must be of a size and equipment similar 
to that required in Indiana (q. v.). The Railroad Commission en- 
forces the act by lodging complaints with the attorney general. Pen- 
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alty, $100 to $500. (H. B. 761, p. 157. In effect, June 19, 1911). 
(See also, ‘Employers’ Liability”, p. 93.) 

Nebraska—-After June I, 1914, a caboose car must be of a 
strength equal to that of a thirty-ton capacity freight car and must 
be of specified construction and equipment similar to that required 
in Indiana (q. v.). The Railway Commission may extend the time 
for one year. The act does not apply to a caboose car used for 
passengers or as a combination passenger and baggage car. Pen- 
alty, $100 to $500. (C. 88. In effect, March 14, 1911, after which 
cars brought in for general repairs are to be equipped as provided in 
the law.) 

Nevada.—The law of 1909 relating to adequate train crews is 
supplemented by provisions requiring, outside of yard limits, a 
crew of four men on passenger trains with two cars or less, and a 
crew of five men on passenger trains having three or more cars 
and on regular freight, gravel or construction trains of more than 
eight cars. The act does not apply to railroads less than ninety- 
five miles long. Penalty, $100 to $1,000. (Cs. 18 and 204. In 
effect, March 28, rgrr). 

North Dakota—After June 1, 1914, a caboose car must be at least 
twenty-four feet in length, equipped with two four-wheeled trucks, 
and of a strength equal to that of a thirty-ton capacity freight car. 
Other specifications are similar to those required in Indiana (q. v.). 
The Railroad Commission may extend the time within which to 
comply. Penalty, $100 to $500. (C. 245. In effect, July 1, 1911). 

Ohio.—Passenger trains of not more than five cars must not be 
sent outside of yard limits without a crew of at least four men, and 
with an additional brakeman if the work is increased by the addition 
of a specified number of day coaches, or of cars carrying passengers, 
or if a brakeman is required to perform other duties. Combination 
mail or baggage and passenger cars are considered day coaches, 
but dining and private cars are not considered passenger cars. 
Penalty, $25 for each offense. (H. B. 93, p. 508. In effect, June 7, 
IQII). 

Oregon.—All railroad companies must provide sheds to protect 
employees in repairing car equipment at any point where five men 
or more, not including car inspectors, are regularly employed on 
such repair work, Penalty for each day’s violation, $50 to $100. 
(C. 39. In effect, November 1, 1911). Frogs, switches, and guard 
rails must be so adjusted, filled or guarded as to prevent the feet of 
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employees and others from being caught therein. Flagmen who can- 
not read, write and speak English, or who are less than twenty-one 
years of age, must not be employed on passenger trains. The com- 
pany is liable for damages in case of injury, and in addition the 
penalty for non-compliance with requirements is $500 to $2,000. 
(C. 219. In effect, July 1, 1912). 

Pennsylvania.—Where a freight train consists of more than 
thirty cars, exclusive of the caboose and locomotive, the train crew 
must consist of at least six men, and where there are less than thirty 
cars, of at least five men. (Regulations concerning trains with more 
than three passenger coaches and a baggage car are obscure but ap- 
pear to require at least six men exclusive of porters and Pullman 
employees.) Trains consisting of mail or express cars must have 
free exits on the rear end, with platforms, steps, guard-rails, and 
heating appliances which will maintain a temperature of at least 
sixty-five degrees. Penalty, $100 for each violation. The State 
Railroad Commission enforces the act. (No. 811. In effect, June 
19, IQII). 

South Carolina.—The Railroad Commission may require the in- 
stallation of any device which in their judgment will materially con- 
tribute to the safety of train crews or of the travelling public. Pen- 
alty, $500. (No. 103. In effect, February 17, 1911). 

South Dakota—A caboose car must be at least twenty-four feet 
in length and equipped with two four-wheel trucks, and the body of 
the car must be of a constructive strength equal to that of a 60,000 
Ib. capacity freight car; other specifications are similar to those re- 
quired in Indiana (q. v.). The act does not apply to combination 
passenger cars, to construction-work trains, to other than standard 
gauge lines, nor in case of accident. Penalty, $100 to $500 for each 
day’s violation. (C. 208. In effect, February 17, 1911, but the Rail- 
toad Commission may grant extensions of time). 

Texas.—Air brakes must be tested by a competent inspector (with 
at least three years’ experience) before trains leave the division 
terminals. The act does not apply to logging roads, nor to roads 
less than forty miles long, and companies may employ temporary 
inspectors when those prescribed by law cannot be obtained. Pen- 
alty, $50 to $100, for each operation of a train contrary to law. (C. 
63. In effect, June 10, 1911). A shed or building must be erected 
to protect workmen where five are regularly employed in the con- 
struction and repair of cars. Penalty, $50 to $100 and each ten days’ 
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failure to comply constitutes a separate infraction. The act does 
not apply to cars loaded with time or perishable freight, nor to cars 
held for the movement of trains. (C. 6, Laws of 1910, Fourth 
Called Session.t In effect, December 10, 1910, but companies have 
until June 1, 1911, to comply). 

Washington.—A Public Service Commission is created to super- 
vise common carriers as well as other public utilities, the earlier 
Railroad Commission being discontinued. The railroad labor legisla- 
tion appearing in this new codification includes the following: The 
commission is directed to investigate all accidents, and to supervise 
safety appliances on locomotives and cars. Specific standards for 
safety devices are set up in the law and an inspector may condemn 
a dangerous car and order it out of service until it is made safe. 
An inspector of safety appliances reports to the commission. Frogs 
and switches must be safe-guarded. Violation of any provision of 
the act subjects the company to a penalty not to exceed $1,000 anc 
makes officers guilty of gross misdemeanor. (C. 117, secs. 64-68. 
In effect, June 7, 1911). 

Full train crews, consisting of five men on passenger trains of 
four or more cars, and six men on freight trains of twenty-five or 
more cars, are required, and flagmen must have had one year’s ex- 
perience in train service. The Public Service Commission enforces 
the act, but the requirements do not apply in case of accident, nor to 
wrecking trains, nor on lines where not more than two trains are run 
in twenty-four hours. Penalty, $100 to $500. (C. 134. In effect, 
June 7, 1911). 

United States—Common carriers engaged in interstate transpor- 
tation or in transportation to or from any foreign country shall not 
use any steam engine the boiler and appurtenances of which are not 
in proper and safe condition. All boilers shall be tested from time 
to time. A chief inspector and two assistants, to be selected with 
reference to their practical knowledge and to their fitness and 
ability to carry into effect the provisions of the law, and also fifty 
district inspectors chosen by civil service examination are author- 
ized. Common carriers must file their rules and instructions for 
boiler inspection with the chief inspector within three months and 
these rules, with whatever modification the Interstate Commerce 
Commission requires, become obligatory. In case of failure to do 


*The report of this session was received too late for inclusion in the 
Review of Labor Legislation of igro. 
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so the chief inspector makes rules which are obligatory, but changes 
may be made from time to time with the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is the duty of each inspector to become 
familiar with the condition of each locomotive boiler ordinarily 
housed or repaired in his district, to make personal inspections from 
time to time, and to see that the carriers make inspections in ac- 
cordance with the rules and that they repair defects. Each carrier 
shall file with the inspector duplicate reports of all inspections and 
reports of repairs. When an inspector finds a boiler not con- 
forming to the law, he shall notify the carrier in writing, and such 
boiler shall not be used until it is in serviceable condition. But a 
carrier, within five days after receiving such notice, may appeal 
to the chief inspector for a re-examination, and a further appeal 
is allowed, within thirty days, to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Pending appeal, however, the requirements of the inspector 
are effective. The chief inspector or one of his assistants or an 
inspector designated by the chief must investigate all locomotive 
boiler accidents and report upon their cause. Penalty for violating 
the act or the established rules or the inspector’s orders, $100 for 
each violation. (C. 103. In effect, July 1, 1911). Appropriation, 
$200,000. (C. 285). 


d. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


A number of laws were enacted for the purpose of preventing ac- 
cidents in building construction. Of these the most important was 
that of Oregon, which is coupled with the liability law taking away 
the chief defenses of the employer in case of suit for damages. 
The other important features of the Oregon law were likewise 
enacted in Indiana. The Nebraska law is also a serious attempt to 
promote the safety of workmen. These laws are far reaching and 
should exert great influence for the protection of workmen in the 
building construction trades. 

California.—The act of 1909 is amended to require temporary 
floors during construction in all buildings more than two, instead of 
three, stories high; and they must not be removed until replaced by 
permanent floors. Failure to comply with the law is a misdemeanor. 
(Part 1;.C..590.., Im effect, June 26,1911): 

Indiana.—The law requiring temporary floors in buildings under 
construction is amended to permit work on the second instead of 
the first floor above the temporary floor, but limits the height of 
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such work to twenty-five feet. Where construction work is being 
done twenty-five feet above the ground or excavation, staging 
must be placed not more than ten feet beneath the entire extent of 
beams. In work upon such structures as walls, chimneys, towers, 
or pipes, thirty feet high, scaffoldings must be placed not more 
than ten feet below where work is being done, and they must be 
so constructed as to protect workers or others below, from falling 
materials. All scaffolding on which men work must be protected 
by railings, and by a second scaffold if men are working above, 
to protect those on the lower scaffold from falling objects. Section 
four contains provisions for safety practically the same as those 
of the Oregon law (q. v.). Penalty, $10 to $500. (C. 236. 
In effect, April 24, 1911). 

Massachusetts —Operators of derricks, cableways, or machinery 
for discharging cargoes, or of temporary elevators used in excava- 
tion or building construction work, where the motive power is 
mechanical (but other than steam), must secure a license to be 
granted by the State Boiler Inspection Department after the appli- 
cant has passed a practical examination. A week’s time is given 
during which such machinery may be used without a licensed oper- 
ator. Penalty, $10 to $300, or imprisonment for not more than 
three months. (C. 656. In effect, September 1, 1911). 

Nebraska.—All scaffdlds, hoists, cranes, stays, ladders, or other 
supports used in the construction or repair of buildings, bridges or 
other structures must be erected so as to protect employees from 
danger. Scaffolding or staging suspended more than twenty feet 
from the ground floor must be guarded on three sides by a properly 
secured safety rail at least thirty-four inches high, and must be 
attached so as to prevent the scaffolding from swaying from the 
building; all scaffolds must be able to bear four times the maximum 
weight required to be placed on them, and must not be dangerously 
overcrowded. Where a scaffold is used on water or stand pipes, 
towers, chimneys, poles or cupolas, thirty-two or more feet high, 
a second scaffold or support must be kept not less than sixteen 
feet below the first one to catch any worker who may fall. If 
hoisting apparatus is used within a building, the contractors or 
owners must fence in the openings with substantial railings at 
least eight feet high. A hoisting engine, on any floor above the 
ground floor, must be placed on a foundation capable of sustaining 
twice its weight; and a complete system of signals must be estab- 
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lished. Where floors are arched between beams, or filled with fire- 
proof material or brick work, they must be completed to within two 
tiers of where the iron work is being erected; in other cases, the 
under side of a double floor, or a safe temporary floor, must be 
laid to within two stories of where work is being done. Where 
the floor beams are of iron or steel, the entire floor where the iron 
or steel work is being done, except openings for stairways or ele- 
vators, must be thoroughly planked over. 

If the distance between the enclosed walls of buildings being 
constructed (except private residences) is more than twenty-four 
feet in the clear, brick walls or iron or steel supports must be 
erected; and the floors must be able to sustain, in addition to the 
necessary construction materials and mechanisms, “a live load of 
fifty pounds for every square foot of surface”. The owner must 
display a placard specifically stating the strength of the floor, or of 
its different parts, if it varies, and this must be verified and ap- 
proved by the Deputy State Labor Commissioner or local inspector. 
The duty of compliance is placed upon the owner or contractor, or 
their agents, and all permanent structural features must be pro- 
vided for in the architect’s plans. If the state or local officials 
find any unsafe apparatus or devices, they may prohibit their use 
until the defect is remedied and conditions are made safe. Penalty 
for violation, $25 to $500, or imprisonment for three months to two 
years, or both. (C.65. In effect, April 7, 1911). (See also “Em- 
ployers’ Liability” p. 93.) 

New York.—The law regulating the use and construction of scaf- 
folds is now extended to those erected with stationary supports and 
exempts those which are wholly within a building and cover the 
entire floor space. Safety rails must be of “suitable material” in- 
stead of “wood” as before. A municipal officer, when charged with 
the enforcement of the city building laws, has the same power as 
the Commissioner of Labor to enforce the state building laws. (C. 
693. In effect, July 18, 1911). 

Oregon.—All materials used in the construction or alteration of 
buildings, bridges, or other structures, in the erection or operation 
of machinery, and in the manufacture or use of electricity or of 
any dangerous appliance or substance, must be carefully inspected 
and tested as to defects; scaffolds and other temporary structures 
must be able to bear four times the maximum weight which they 
will be required to sustain, must not be overcrowded, and if they 
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are more than twenty feet from the ground or floor, must be pre- 
venied from swaying and be provided with a safety rail; dangerous 
machinery must be covered and protected to the fullest extent that 
its proper operation will permit, and whenever necessary all ma- 
chinery (except hand power) must be connected with an effective 
signal system between employee and operator; all shafts or other 
floor openings must be enclosed. In the transmission and use of 
electricity of a dangerous voltage special protection is required as 
to insulation and dead wires; the supports of live wires must be 
indicated by a striking color; and live wires must be so strung as 
to permit repair men to work without danger of shock. The use 
of protective devices is “limited only by the necessity for preserv- 
ing the efficiency of the structure ... and without regard to the 
additional cost of suitable material or safety appliance and de- 
vices’. Penalty, $10 to $1,000, or imprisonment for ten days to one 
vear, or both. (C. 3. Proclaimed by governor, December 3, 1910). 
(See also ‘‘Employers’ Liability”, p. 94.) 

Rhode Island.—In the construction of iron or steel framed build- 
ings, a close board flooring must be maintained below each story 
being erected. In other buildings three or more stories high, where 
double floors are used, the under floor must be laid for each story 
being erected; in the case of single floors a temporary close board 
floor must be maintained below the second story being erected. 
Necessary openings may be maintained for elevators or stairways, 
but these must be enclosed and protected by a double rail barrier 
at least four feet high and two feet from the edge of all such open 
spaces. The law will be enforced by the local building inspector. 
Penalty, $25 to $200. (C. 715. In effect, January 1, 1912). 

Wisconsin.—The amended law requires flooring in buildings be- 
ing constructed to be completed on each floor before workmen shall 
be permitted to begin work on the next floor above. All stairway 
or elevator openings must be enclosed by barriers at least four 
feet high. Openings across which tramways run must be entirely 
planked over. (C. 49. In effect, May 3, 1911). 

e. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Progress has been made in the protection from accident and 
disease of workingmen who are employed in underground rooms or 
manholes and on street cars, or who operate corn husking or shred- 
ding machines or handle baled cotton. Ohio has authorized an in- 
vestigation of occupational diseases by the State Board of Health. 
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California.—Underground rooms or manholes constructed in the 
future, and used to contain any electrical appliance, must be at 


_ least four feet square and five feet high, with outside openings 


twenty-four by twenty-six inches, or, if circular, twenty-six inches 
in diameter. They must be made of material which will not de- 
compose, must be kept in a sanitary condition, and must not be 
located within three feet of any car tracks. The law does not 
apply in cases where compliance is impracticable or physically im- 
possible, nor to places where men do not work. Maximum pen- 
alty, $500 or imprisonment for six months, or both. (Part I, C. 500. 
In effect, April 22, 1911). 

Delaware——From November until May the front and rear plat- 
forms on street cars propelled by electricity, cable or compressed 
air must be enclosed from the front, and at least one side, to the 
hood. Platforms of cars to be used outside the city limits must be 
completely enclosed; cars attached to the rear of other cars are 
exempt. Fifty per cent of the cars now in use must comply with 
this law by January 1, 1912, and the remaining fifty per cent by 
January I, 1913. Penalty, $25 per car for each day’s violation. 
WG. 272,.) In. effect, April.4,, 1011): 

Minnesota.—Corn husking or shredding machines must not be 
sold unless provided with reasonable safety devices approved by 
the Commissioner of Labor. Persons operating machines pur- 
chased prior to the passage of this act must place them in charge 
of a competent person whose sole duty is to oversee their oper- 
ation. Penalty, $25 to $100 for each offense. (C. 354. In effect, 
April 20, 1911). , 

Ohio.—In consideration of the fact that certain occupations give 
rise to “occupational diseases” the State Board of Health is directed 
to make a thorough investigation of the effect of occupation upon 
health “with special reference to dust and dangerous chemicals and 
gases, to insufficient ventilation and lighting”, and to other unhy- 
gienic conditions, and to report to the next General Assembly with 
recommendations for legislative or other remedial measures. Ap- 
propriation, $5,000. (S. J. R. 19, p. 749). 

Texas—Balers of cotton must so bind and tie every bale de- 
livered to any railway company or other common carrier, that it 
shall be free from any dangerously exposed ends of bands or 
buckles, or protruding parts of ties, bands, buckles or splices used 
in tying or binding. Penalty, $50 to $250. The duty of inspection 
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is on the employer. The Commissioner of Labor enforces the law. 
(Fourth Called Session, August, 1910, C. 2. In effect, August 31, 
I9IO). 

Washington—The Public Service Commission may require street 
cars to be equipped with effective brakes, steps, grab irons, fenders 
or such other appliances as the commission may deem necessary, 
according to standards which it may fix. (C. 117, sec. 66. In 
effect, June 7, I9II). 

Wisconsin—The amended law provides that persons or firms 
selling machines for husking or shredding corn or corn stalks must 
equip the machine with safety or automatic protective devices which 
will require the operator to stand at a safe distance from the snap- 
ping rollers. The duty to provide and maintain such devices “shall 
be absolute”; the exercise of “ordinary care” by the operator is 
not a compliance with such duty; and remaining at work when the 
safety devices have not been provided and maintained is not to be 
considered as want of ordinary care. Penalty, $25 to $100 for 
each offense. (C. 466. In effect, June 29, 1911). 


*The report of this session was received too late for inclusion in the RE- 
view of Labor Legislation of 1910. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAWS 


The most important administrative measure, and perhaps the most 
significant labor law of the year, is the act creating the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. This is the first thorough-going attempt 
to provide for the establishment through state authority of definite 
occupational standards of safety and at the same time to give our 
labor law greater elasticity through the work of experts clothed with 
the power of issuing orders. 

In the administration of labor laws by the existing bureaus of 
labor, two tendencies in legislation are noticeable. The first is 
toward specialization within departments and is illustrated by the 
employment of a physician in Illinois and by the appointment of 
an inspector of safety devices in Texas. The second is toward 
strengthening the provisions for the enforcement of laws by increas- 
ing the penalties for violations, as in New York, Ohio and Michigan. 
In several states inspection bureaus or departments have been re- 
organized with a view to placing them upon a more efficient footing. 
In several other states the number of inspectors and the appropria- 
tions for expenses have been increased.t Georgia has created a 
Department of Commerce and Labor, and New Jersey has placed its 
factory inspection department under the civil service law. 

Alabama.—The governor is required to appoint a coal mine in- 
spector for each two and one-half million tons of coal mined, instead 
of three inspectors as before. The chief inspector must have at 
least eight years’ previous experience in the working, ventilating, and 
drainage of coal mines, and a practical and scientific knowledge of 
gases found in mines, and the associate inspectors must not only, as 
before, have had at least five years’ practical experience in coal min- 
ing, but must also hold mine foremen’s certificates. One inspector 
shall promptly investigate all accidents resulting in serious injury or 
death. The chief and two assistants may immediately stop the 
operation of any coal mine in which there is sufficient gas and 
dust, in their opinion, to cause an explosion and endanger the lives 
of miners. Notice must be given to the chief inspector and to the 

inspector of the proper district when it is intended to abandon any 


1A mere increase in appropriation, without change in the departmental 
staff, is not included in this review. 
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mine, or to reopen an abandoned mine, or upon the accumulation 
of fire damp and the occurrence of fire, or when the workings are 
approaching dangerously near an abandoned mine containing ac- 
cumulations of water or gas. Owners or operators may be re- 
quired to report the amount of ventilation at the inlet and outlet 
and the amount at or near the cross cut in each split, the number 
of splits, and the number of men and animals on each split. Ap- 
propriation, $25,000 per annum. Maximum penalty, $1,000. (No. 
493, secs. I-17, p. 500). 

California—The four-year limit to the term of office of the 
Commissioner of Labor is removed and he now holds office at the 
pleasure of the governor. (Part I, C. 21. In effect, February 13, 
1911.) The commissioner is given an additional deputy and assis- 
tant deputy. (Part I, C. 634. In effect, April 28, 1911). 

Colorado.—A new factory inspection law is enacted which 
differs only slightly from the law of 1909. The provision that 
special inspectors might be appointed from time to time as needed 
is omitted, but a clerk and a stenographer are authorized, and $500 
per annum is appropriated for printing, stationery, postage, etc. 
The clause which provided that a fee of $10 should be paid the 
chief factory inspector (Deputy Labor Commissioner) for a certifi- 
cate showing compliance with the law, and that the money so 
collected should constitute a fund for the payment of the expenses 
of the factory inspection department, is also omitted. (C. 132. In 
effect, June 5, IQII). 

The Bureau of Mines is reorganized, and the governor is given 
power to remove the commissioner for incompetency, neglect of 
duty, abuse of the privileges of his office or other causes. The 
state is divided into four metalliferious mining districts instead of 
three as before, and an inspector is authorized for each district. 
The orders of inspectors must be complied with within thirty days, 
unless the time for compliance is extended in writing by the com- 
missioner, but no such extension may exceed ninety days after the 
expiration of the thirty days. If the owner, agent or operator of 
a mine considers such an order unreasonable he may bring action in 
the district court to prevent its enforcement and this court may re- 
voke or modify the order, subject to revision by the Supreme Court. 
Notice of compliance with orders must be given the commissioner 


within ten days, instead of within a reasonable time as before. 
(CP Or). 
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Connecticut.—The law limiting the hours of women and children 
in mercantile establishments is amended by requiring notices, similar 
to those required in manufacturing and mechanical establishments, 
to be posted stating specifically the hours of work required of such 
persons on each day of the week and by providing that the employ- 
ment of any such person for a longer time than stated in the notice 
shall be a violation of the law. (C. 278). 

Georgia.—A Department of Commerce and Labor is established 
for the collection and dissemination of statistics pertaining to the 
industries and resources of the state and of data relating to the 
condition and welfare of the laboring people, hours, earnings, etc. 
The commissioner is elected for two years, appoints an assistant, 
and publishes an annual report. He is directed to investigate the 
operation of the various laws relating to the safety of employees, 
especially those concerning the employment of child labor and of 
women, and to take legal steps toward the proper enforcement of 
such laws. His salary is fixed at $2,400, that of the assistant at 
$1,800, and that of a stenographer at $900, and $900 per annum is 
allowed for incidental expenses. (No. 208). 

Illinois —A physician at $1,500 a year and five additional inspec- 
tors are added to the staff of the Department of Factory Inspection, 
and the salary of the assistant chief inspector is increased from 
$1,500 to $2,250 a year. (S. B. 264, p. 326. In effect, July 1, 
IQII). 

The mine inspection districts are increased from ten to twelve, 
and the division is made by the State Mining Board instead of by 
the Commissioner of Labor. State inspectors must personally ex- 
amine, at least once every six months, each mine in their district in 
which marsh gas has been detected in dangerous quantities, and 
must examine other mines when so directed by the State Mining 
Board. In addition to their previous duties they are specifically 
required to measure with an anemometer the air currents at certain 
designated places in mines. (H. B. 544, secs. 1-6, p. 387. In effect, 
June 7, 1911). 

Indiana.—The former Department of Inspection is reorganized 
into a bureau with three departments: (1) inspection of buildings, 
factories and workshops; (2) inspection of mines; (3) inspection 
of boilers. The salary of the chief inspector is increased from 
$1,800 to $4,000 and actual expenses; the governor is to appoint one 
deputy for each of the three departments at $2,000 a year and 
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traveling expenses; and each deputy, with the consent of the chief, 
may appoint three assistants, and, with the consent of the governor, 
two additional assistants, at $1,200 each and actual expenses; 
deputies and assistants must have had at least ten years’ practical 
experience in their particular line of work. A stenographer, license 
clerk and bookkeeper are also authorized. Specific duties are prac- 
tically the same as under the previous law, but employers of five 
or more persons are now required to pay an annual fee of $1, sub- 
ject to a penalty of $25. “Whatever sum of money is necessary” 
is appropriated, upon vouchers approved by the chief inspector 
and warrants issued by the state auditor. (C. 226, In effect, 
March 6, IQII). 

Iowa.—A penalty of $25 to $100 is provided for failure to equip 
buildings with doors opening outward. (C. 173. In effect, April 
13, I911). The revised mining code extends the term of office 
of mine inspectors from two to three years and provides for a 
standard form of reports and for appeal to the district court in case 
an inspector is charged with neglect of duty. (C. 106. In effect, 
July 4, 1911). 

Maine.—By an amended and re-enacted law the Bureau of Indus- 
trial and Labor Statistics and the office of factory inspection are com- 
bined in a Department of Labor and Industry. The duties and 
powers of the commissioner are more clearly defined, and the pro- 
visions for enforcing the laws, including penalties for violations, 
are strengthened and made more specific. The term of office of the 
commissioner is increased to three years, and he may appoint and 
retain at his pleasure two deputies, a stenographer, a woman factory 
inspector and special agents at not more than $3 a day with travelling 
expenses. (C. 65). Factory inspectors are authorized to prosecute 
any municipal officer who fails to comply with the provisions for 
protection from fire. (C. 156). 

Massachusetts —The time allowed the commission to investigate 
the inspection of factories, workshops, mercantile establishments and 
other buildings to report is extended to February 14, I912, and 
$1,200 additional is appropriated. (Resolves, C. 10, p. 769). 

Michigan.—The penalty for failure to provide fire escapes as 
directed by the Commissioner of Labor is increased from $5 to 
$100, to $100 to $1,000, and from imprisonment for ten to ninety 
days, to imprisonment for three months to one year, or both. (No. 
251. In effect, August 1, 1911). Citizens of the United States may 
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now enter a complaint of violations of the labor law, if approved by 
a factory inspector, and the prosecuting atttorney is required to act 
upon the case. (No. 123. In effect, July 26, 1911). 

A competent mine inspector of at least ten years’ experience and 
possessing other specified qualifications is to be elected (instead of 
appointed as before) in 1912 and at every general election there- 
after in counties where there are any iron or copper mines, and he 
may appoint not to exceed three deputy inspectors. Any miner, 
instead of as before “ten persons working in any mine”, may notify 
the mine inspector that his services are needed, and such information 
is privileged in any court. (No. 163. In effect, August 1, I9IT). 

Minnesota.—Employers in manufacturing and mechanical as well 
as in mercantile establishments may now be punished for a viola- 
tion of the law limiting the hours (of females) to fifty-eight a week 
and requiring sanitary conditions to be maintained in factories. 
Violations constitute a misdemeanor. (C. 184. In effect, April 18, 
IQII). 

Missouri.—On written complaint of dangerous conditions in a 
lead, zinc, or mine other than coal, the inspector shall examine such 
mine as soon as possible, and if found to be dangerous to the health 
and lives of miners, he shall notify the owner or operator or person 
in charge of its dangerous condition, and may compel compliance with 
the law. (H. B. 666, p. 317. In effect, June 19, 1911). 

Montana.—The qualifications necessary for a coal mine inspector 
are slightly changed, and his duties are specified in somewhat greater 
detail. The duties of the board of examiners of applicants for coal 
mine inspector are specified in much greater detail than formerly. 
Immediate notice must be given the inspector when work is com- 
menced to sink a shaft, slope or drift for hoisting or escapement 
purposes, when it is intended to abandon a mine or re-open an 
abandoned mine, upon the appearance of any large body of fire 
damp or the occurrence of any serious fire, when the workings of 
a mine are approaching an abandoned mine believed to contain water 
or gas, and upon the accidental closing or intended abandonment of 
any regularly established passage way to an escapement outlet. The 
duties and powers of inspectors in case of accidents are extended 
and more carefully specified than in previous laws. The may make 
investigations, compel the attendance of witnesses, and administer 
oaths. (C. 120. In effect, June 5, 1911). The appointment of a 
clerk for the state boiler inspector, the state quartz mine inspector, 
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and the state coal mine inspector is authorized. (C. 10. In effect, 
February 6, 1911). 

Nevada.—The term of office of the state inspector of mines is 
extended to four years. (C.17. In effect, Feb. 20, 1911). Penalty 
for failure to comply with any part of the mining laws $100 to $500, 
or imprisonment from thirty days to six months, or both, instead of 
a maximum penalty of $500 for failure to comply with the require- 
ments of notices served by inspectors. Each day after conviction 
of failure is a separate offense. (C. 201. In effect, March 27, 
IQII). 

New Hampshire—The powers of the Bureau of Labor are en- 
larged and authority is given the commissioner to appoint his as- 
sistants, and to inspect manufacturing, mechanical and mercantile 
establishments for compliance with the laws and to discover whether 
hygienic conditions are maintained. He makes reports and recom- 
mendations to the legislature, and prosecutes violations of the labor 
law, but is not given authority to issue orders requiring compliance 
with its safety provisions. (C. 198. In effect, May 15, I9II). 

New Jersey.—Six additional factory inspectors are added to the 
Department of Labor and all inspectors are hereafter to be ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Labor, subject to the regulations 
of the Civil Service Commission. (C. 210. In effect, April 24, 
IQII). 

New York.—The Department of Labor has been reorganized with 
several important changes. The total number of inspectors is in- 
creased from sixty to eighty-five, fifteen of whom, instead of ten 
as before, must be women. Inspectors are now divided into five 
instead of three grades, but no further appointments are to be made 
to the first grade (salary $1,000 a year) which is to be eliminated; 
the second grade consists of not more than fifty inspectors at $1,200; 
the third of not more than thirty at $1,500; the fourth of not more 
than eight at $2,500; and the fifth consists of one person at $3,500 
who must be a mechanical engineer. The salary of one of the two 
deputies already authorized is increased to $4,000 and that of the 
commissioner to $5,500. The commissioner may establish districts 
with sub-offices in any city, and must assign an inspector of the 
fourth grade as supervising inspector. (C. 729. In effect, July 20, 
tort). The penalty for violations of the labor law is increased 


from $200 to $250 for the second offense. (C. 749. In effect, 
September 1, 1911). 
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Ohio.—A second assistant chief inspector of factories and work- 
shops is authorized, who must have a practical knowledge of the 
problems of heating and ventilating and of architecture. The first 
and second assistants must examine plans of buildings being con- 
structed or repaired. (S. B. 111, p. 456. In effect, June 8, 1911). 
The penalty for failure to comply with the orders of an inspector 
for alterations or additions or new appliances in a shop or factory 
within the time designated is changed from $50 to $500, and $10 for 
each additional day, to $50 to $100 for each day after the expiration 
of such time. Each day’s failure is a single offense. A person who 
has been convicted and fined may be convicted and fined again from 
time to time until the orders are obeyed. If the alterations or ad- 
ditions are not made or the appliances installed within the designated 
time the use of the building for shop and factory purposes shall be 
deemed a public nuisance, the chief inspector may inform the at- 
torney general of the facts, and the latter must bring suit to enjoin 
the operation of the shop or factory. (S. B. 257, p. 360. In effect, 
June 12, 1911). The penalty for failure to properly guard machinery 
is raised from $50 to $200, to $100 to $300. (S. B. 115, p. 427). In 
cities where there is no building department the chief inspector or 
deputy inspector of factories and workshops enforces the law which 
provides that there shall be counter floors in buildings in course of 
erection. (S. B. 124, p. 450. In effect, June 8, 1911). 

Oklahoma.—The Department of Labor is reorganized into four 
bureaus: (1) statistics; (2) arbitration and conciliation; (3) free 
employment; and (4) factory inspection. The powers of the Com- 
missioner of Labor in regard to taking testimony and securing in- 
formation are greatly strengthened; a statistical clerk and a deputy 
factory inspector are provided for; and all employees are now ap- 
pointed by the commissioner. (C. 128. In effect, March 22, 
tgtt.) The chief and deputy factory inspectors are clothed with 
police powers, but no person may be held longer than twenty-four 
hours without a warrant from a court of competent jurisdiction, 
(C. 125, sec. 5. In effect, March 22, 1911). 

Oregon.—Plants of any kind which do not use more than two 
horse power are excepted from the provisions of the law relating 
to fees for certificates of inspection, and it is provided that any 
stim over $3,000 which remains in the factory inspection fund at 
the end of each fiscal year is to be transferred to the general fund. 
(C. 48. In effect, May 12, 1911). 
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Pennsylvania.—The new act relating to bituminous coal mines 
makes some slight changes and a number of additions of detail in 
the functions and duties of the Mine Inspectors’ Examining Board. 
The section describing the qualifications of candidates is rewritten 
and ten years experience, five of which must have been in Pennsyl- 
vania, instead of merely five years in Pennsylvania as before, is 
required. The provisions in regard to the subjects of the exami- 
nations and the appointment of successful candidates are also 
slightly changed. Inspectors must give special attention to mines 
generating explosive gas and to others in which unusual dangers are 
suspected; they are given additional powers to order workmen to 
cease work in places where the law is not being complied with; and 
they are required to make monthly reports of serious and fatal 
accidents, with details in regard to the persons killed or injured and 
the cause of such accidents, and also of the condition of mines, 
quantity of air in circulation and number of persors employed. 
Henceforth appeals from decisions of inspectors must be made first 
to the Chief of the Department of Mines, with further appeal to 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, instead of directly to the latter. The 
number of inspection districts is increased and inspectors must be 
notified of abandonment of mines, opening of new mines, resumption 
of work after abandonment for two months, and change in the 
name of mines. (No. 319. In effect, June 9, 1911). The number 
of anthracite coal mine inspection districts is increased from seven 
to eight, and the provisions in regard to examining boards and the 
appointment of inspectors to fill vacancies are strengthened. (No. 
108. In effect, May 5, 1911). 

South Carolina.—The law requiring seats to be provided for fe- 
male employees is now to be enforced by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Industries, and he is authorized to 
spend $300 annually for the employment of a woman inspector “for 
the purpose of collecting evidence” of violations. (No. 93. In 
effect, February 17, 1911). 

Texas.—The Commissioner of Labor Statistics is authorized to 
appoint a special inspector of safety appliances at $100 per month 
and traveling expenses. (C. 11. In effect, February 20, 1911). 

Utah.—The former Bureau of Statistics is reorganized as the 
Bureau of Immigration, Labor and Statistics. The commissioner 
is given a wide field from which to gather statistics and is especially. 
charged with the duty of increasing the population and industrial 
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resources of the state. He is appointed by the governor with the 
consent of the senate, holds office for two years, and receives a 
salary of $1,800, with $500 for travelling expenses. He may appoint 
a deputy at $1,200 a year. (C. 113. In effect, March 20, 1911). 

The State Mine Inspector is authorized to appoint a deputy mine 
inspector and a clerk. The deputy shall possess the same qualifi- 
cations as the State Mine Inspector. In addition to furnishing maps, 
operators of coal or hydro-carbon mines must furnish to the State 
Mine Inspector yearly statements of output, distribution of products, 
pounds of powder used, number and nationality of men employed, 
days worked, and number of fatal and non-fatal accidents. (A 
previous law required prompt notification of serious and fatal ac- 
cidents). The State Mine Inspector must also be notified within 
thirty days of the opening of a new mine. (C. 132. In effect, May 
8, IQII). 

Washington.—The mine inspection department is reorganized; 
the previous division into districts is abolished; and the entire de- 
partment is placed under the administration of an inspector and a 
deputy inspector. Appropriation, $5,400. (C. 63. In effect, June 
Zeeigit), 

Wisconsin.—The Bureau of Labor and the office of commissioner 
is abolished and the Wisconsin Industrial Commission is created. 
The commission is composed of three men, at a salary of $5,000 
each and necessary expenses, with power to employ experts and 
other members of its staff and to fix their compensation; it ad- 
ministers all the labor laws of the state, including those relating to 
workmen’s compensation,’ employment agencies, trade disputes, 
child and woman labor and truancy. The law covers “every place 
of employment”, except agriculture and domestic service where me- 
chanical power is not used, and covers all persons “directly or in- 
directly employed by another for direct or indirect gain or profit”. 
The commission is authorized to establish “safe” conditions in 
industry, a term which is defined to mean “such freedom from 
danger to the life, health, or safety of employees or frequenters as 
the nature of the employment will reasonably permit’; it must 
also protect the “welfare” of employees, defined as “comfort, 
decency and moral well-being”. In order to accomplish these re- 
sults the commission has power to make investigations and to issue 


2 The Industrial Commission supercedes the Industrial Accident Board, 
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either general or special orders for the protection of employees. 
The administration of the act is so arranged as to deprive the in- 
spectors of any discretion over the reasonableness or suitableness of 
any required protection. The commission alone issues orders, but 
the employer may appeal directly to the commission itself, which is 
required to give a public hearing. Appeals may be taken to the 
Supreme Court. If any new information is here presented the case 
must revert to the commission for decision before final settlement. 
No injunction to set aside an order can be issued before an appli- 
cation has been made for a hearing as provided in the law. As 
to unemployment the commission may “do all in its power” to 
bring together employers and employees, may “aid in inducing 
minors to undertake promising skilled employments”, may “provide 
industrial or agricultural training for vagrants” and others, and 
may “encourage wage-earners to insure themselves against dis- 
tress from unemployment”. In trade disputes the commission is 
given broad powers, and it may appoint and provide for the ex- 
penses of temporary boards of arbitration. (C. 485. In effect, 
September 1, IQII). 

Wyoming.—The governor is authorized to appoint five persons as 
a board of examiners to investigate and pass upon the qualifications 
of applicants for the office of state mine inspector. Applicants 
must be citizens of the United States and of the state, at least 
thirty years old, and of temperate habits; they must have had at 
least one year’s experience in the working of coal mines in the state 
and at least five years in the United States; and they must be 
practical mining engineers and have knowledge of the ventilation 
of coal mines and of the properties and nature of gases. (C. rol. 
In effect, March 1, 1911). 
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CHILD LABOR 


The year 1911 has been one of remarkable progress in legisla- 
tion to prevent and limit child labor in the United States. No pre- 
vious year has equalled this either in the total number of acts re- 
lating to child labor or in the aggregate number of states affected. 
Probably also there have been more thorough-going revisions and 
more important gains than in any previous year. Among the forty- 
one states which held legislative sessions in 1911, including Vermont 
whose session began in 1910, thirty enacted child labor laws, and 
fifty-nine billls bearing on child labor (some of them compulsory 
education bills) were passed. The following ten states re-enacted 
the entire child labor law, reaching in every case a higher standard 
and in most cases making marked progress: Colorado, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. Four other states, California, Indiana, 
Oregon and South Carolina, enacted laws considerably increasing 
their protection to children. 

The most marked gains are in the following provisions: (1.) 
Extension of the fourteen year minimum age limit to new occupa- 
tions. This is effected in nine states. (2.) Prohibition of all work 
during the school term or during school hours. This is effected 
in five states for the first time. In addition, two states, California 
and Oregon, have fixed a fifteen year age limit for employment 
during school hours. Compulsory school attendance laws are 
strengthened in a number of states, the age being extended to six- 
teen and in Idaho to eighteen except in cases of necessity and of com- 
pletion of the elementary school course. Prohibition of children 
from numerous dangerous occupations is a marked feature of this 
year’s advance. Nine states have excluded children under sixteen 
from the occupations enumerated in more or less extended lists. 
These include mines in Colorado, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. 
Texas has fixed a seventeen and Wisconsin an eighteen year age 
limit for work in mines and quarries. 

The campaign begun against the employment of boys in the night 
messenger service, on account of its unquestioned moral dangers, 
which resulted last year in legislation in two states, New York 
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having fixed an age limit of twenty-one and Ohio one of eighteen, 
was continued this year and bore fruit in special enactments in 
eight states. Four states, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wiscon- 
sin, and Utah, have fixed a twenty-one year age limit and four 
others, Michigan, New Hampshire, Oregon, and Tennessee, have 
fixed an eighteen year limit. Oregon has fixed a sixteen year age 
limit for employment in the messenger service at any time. 

Important restrictions to regulate street trading are enacted in 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Utah, Wisconsin, and Missouri. Pre- 
viously, only New York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had regulated street trades to any extent. The 
Wisconsin law is by far the most perfect (gq. v.). 

Hours of labor for children are shortened in ten states. The 
eight-hour day for all children under sixteen is established for the 
first time in Colorado, Missouri and Wisconsin. In all, ten states 
and the District of Columbia have now established an eight-hour 
day for all children under sixteen. Children under sixteen have 
been excluded from all night work for the first time in six states, 
while California has excluded all under eighteen after Io p. m. 
Night work in practically all occupations, for children under six- 
teen, between certain hours which are most commonly 7 p. m. to 
7 a. m., is now forbidden in no less than thirty-one states. Em- 
ployment certificates are adopted for the first time in Colorado, 
West Virginia, and Utah, while improvements in the issuing of the 
same, better proof of age or increased school requirements are 
made in seven other states. ‘ 

Defective exemptions still exist in a number of states, allowing 
vacation work below fourteen, making poverty an excuse for em- 
ploying the child, still common in the southern states, and allow- 
ing the employment of children in theatres and places of amuse- 
ment. Bitter fights on proposed legislation were made in certain 
states and in a number of cases good bills were defeated. Thor- 
ough-going child labor bills were defeated in Alabama, Delaware, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, Minnesota, and Florida. Compulsory educa- 
tion bills also failed in Alabama and Florida. A bill to prevent night 
work for boys under sixteen was defeated in Pennsylvania. Night 
messenger bills were killed in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. On 
the other hand a bill, backed by theatre interests, was defeated in 
Illinois. It sought to exempt children employed upon the stage, who 
held permits from a judge, from the provisions of the child labor law. 
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Without adequate enforcement the most perfect child labor laws 
are almost useless. Some slight progress was made in providing 
better enforcement through factory inspection, but unwillingness on 
the part of legislatures to make adequate appropriations was very 
manifest. Missouri failed to extend the power and duties of its in- 
spection department to the state-wide territory covered by its new 
law. West Virginia failed to provide adequate factory inspection. 
On the other hand Oregon provided a paid secretary for the Board 
of Inspection of Child Labor which enforces the child labor laws. 
Indiana, Maine and New Hampshire provided better inspection. 

The constitutions of the new states of Arizona and New Mexico 
illustrate the tendency of to-day for better protection to the imma- 
ture child and, as far as possible, his elimination from industry. 
Both provide that their legislatures shall enact suitable laws for the 
regulation of the employment of children. Arizona’s constitution 
goes further and requires that no child under fourteen shall be 
employed in any gainful occupation during school hours, and that 
no child under sixteen shall be employed in mines or in any in- 
jurious or hazardous occupation or in any work at night or more 
than eight hours a day. 

The result of all this legislation is to make the laws more uni- 
form in the more progressive states and at the same time to increase 
the distance between them and the more backward states. As 
will be noted the greatest amount of legislation was passed in the 
most advanced industrial states while very little was secured in the 
southern states. The contrast between the laws of states like 
Wisconsin, New York and Illinois and those of Georgia, the Caro- 
linas and Alabama is very great. The following summaries give 
the principal points in all the child labor laws passed in the legis- 
lative sessions of 1911. 

Alabama.—An employer failing or refusing to furnish the in- 
spector with required and necessary information for the keeping of 
the inspector’s records is liable to a fine of $50 to $100. (No. 
413). Towns where factories employing fifty or more children, 
within the school age, are located, are required to provide a public 
school. (No. 246). 

California—The age limit in most occupations is raised from 
fourteen to fifteen, but, as formerly, children over twelve years 
of age, of incapacitated parents, may work with a special permit 
from a judge; and children over twelve may work at any occupation 
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in school vacations with a school permit. Employers of children 
working with a permit must notify the judge of the county juvenile 
court, or, in case they have an age and schooling certificate, the 
county superintendent of schools, within one week after the child 
ceases to work. These officers must notify at once the proper 
school attendance officer. No child may remain idle more than 
two weeks but must return to school, and no such child may cease 
school attendance again without a permit or certificate. A written 
request from the prospective employer is made a condition of the 
issuing of an age and schooling certificate. All work between 
10 p. m. and 5 a. m. is forbidden for children under eighteen. 
(Formerly the age was sixteen in a specified list of occupations, 
but the prohibited hours were 10 p. m. to 6 a.m.) An exception 
is made for children between fifteen and eighteen employed on the 
stage, who may work until 12 p.m. (Part I, Cs. 456 and 116. In 
effect, June 14, 1911). No child under eighteen may sell goods or en- 
gage in any business between Io p. m. and 5 a. m. Penalty upon child, 
fine of not over $20 or imprisonment for not over ten days, or both. 
(Part I, C. 688. In effect, July 1, 1911). An amendment to the 
compulsory education law raises the school age from fourteen to 
fifteen unless the child is excused or has completed the grammar 
school course. (Part I, C. 482. In effect, June 21, 1911). 
Colorado.—No child under fourteen may be employed in the 
establishments listed, which include manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments and places of amusement where liquors are sold. 
No child under fourteen may be employed at any work for wages 
during the months when schools are in session. (The former law ap- 
plied only to mines and factories and prohibited work during school 
hours with certain exceptions.) Work in orchards or on farms 
is not included in the above, but children under fourteen, working 
for others than their parents, must secure permits from the super- 
intendent of schools. Children under sixteen (instead of fourteen) 
may not be employed or perform in concert halls where liquors 
are sold, in variety theatres, or in any immoral or dangerous voca- 
tion. Children under sixteen (instead of fourteen) may not be 
employed in or about mines or in smelters, coke ovens, or upon 
dangerous machinery or in the dangerous occupations which are 
listed. Girls under ten may not engage in any street trade. Hours 
for children under sixteen in any gainful occupation: not over 
eight per day or forty-eight per week, nor after 8 p.m. Children 
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under fourteen may not work before 7 a. m. A printed notice of 
hours is required in every room. (Formerly the law provided 
for an eight-hour day for children under sixteen in factories, 
stores, mines and injurious occupations, but children from fourteen 
to sixteen could be exempted by a simple permit from a county 
judge. The permit is still allowed but is more difficult to 
obtain.) Instead of the former loose, general permit system allow- 
ing children from fourteen to sixteen to work, there is substituted 
an age and school certificate issued by the school authorities. 
This requires documentary proof of age (but a parent’s affidavit 
taken before the county or juvenile court is allowed in lieu 
thereof), and ability to read and write (any language), unless the 
child is regularly attending an evening school. A register of chil- 
dren under sixteen is required in all establishments, and a list must 
be posted wherever five or more such children work. The following 
exemption is made. Children of any age may be employed in any 
concert or theatrical exhibition or performance where liquors are 
not sold, and children between fourteen and sixteen may be ex- 
empted from any and all provisions of the child labor law (except 
prohibition of employment in dangerous occupations) with a permit 
issued by a city or county superintendent of schools at his dis- 
cretion. If he refuses, an appeal may be taken to a county or juve- 
nile judge. The person granting the permit shall see that suitable 
provisions are made to protect the moral and physical health and 
education of the child. He may make reasonable conditions and 
terms and require a written promise and a bond for fulfilment. Per- 
mits shall be on file in the box-office of concert-halls and theatres. 
They can be revoked by county or juvenile judges after complaint by 
any person. In the summer, when schools are not in session, children 
over twelve may receive these permits exempting them from the pro- 
visions of the law, except as to dangerous trades. 

Enforcement of the law is in the hands of the State Factory In- 
spector who, with his deputies, must inspect all places where 
minors are employed and prosecute violations. Penalties upon 
parents, employers, and officers issuing certificates consist of fines 
ranging from $5 to $100 for each offense; employers upon second 
offense may be fined from $100 to $500, or imprisoned for not more 
than ninety days, or both. (C.95. In effect, August 28, 1911). 

Connecticut—A dangerous trades’ law forbids children under 
sixteen from being employed about or on dangerous machinery 
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or in injurious occupations, (list similar to that contained in the 
New York law). Children under eighteen may not operate an 
elevator running faster than two hundred feet per minute. En- 
forcement lies with the factory inspectors. Maximum penalty, $100. 
(C. 123. In effect, June 28, 1911). An industrial commission 
to investigate the condition of wage-earning women and children, 
appointed by the governor and required to report by April 1, 1913, 
is authorized. $5,000 is appropriated. (S. J. R. 200). Employ- 
ment certificates for children between fourteen and sixteen are here- 
after to be issued only under the authority of the State Board of 
Education, instead of, as formerly, by numerous officials. The issu- 
ing officer may administer oaths and may require an examination by 
a physician to determine physical fitness, at the expense of the state. 
Employers must notify the State Board of Education in writing of 
the time of commencement and of termination of the employment of 
children under sixteen. Penalty, fine of not over $10. Penalty for 
employment without the required certificate or for employing children 
under fourteen, fine of not over $100. Ignorance of the child’s age 
or a false certificate is no defense. (C. 119. In effect, September 1, 
1911). (See also “Administration of Labor Laws,” page 61). 

Delaware.—A commission of five, appointed by the superior court, 
is created and is to report to the next legislature, two years hence, 
upon existing child labor conditions in the state. (C. 284. In effect, 
April 13, IgII). 

Georgia.—The hours of labor required of all employees in cotton 
and woolen mills, except engineers, watchmen, those making neces- 
sary repairs, etc., are reduced from a maximum of sixty-six, to sixty, 
a week. (No. 279. In effect, January 1, 1912). The employment 
of children under sixteen is forbidden in the messenger service be- 
tween 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. Violation is a misdemeanor. (Session 
1910,’ No. 486). 

Idaho.—In a complete school code the child labor laws are 
re-enacted with only one change: No child under fourteen may 
now be employed in any business or service whatever during school 
hours, or between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. (Heretofore, these provisions 
applied to employment in a general list of establishments.) (C. 
159, sec. 166). The compulsory school age is made to extend 
from eight to eighteen, unless the child has completed the eighth 


*The report of this session was received too late for inclusion in the 
Review of Labor Legislation of 1910. 
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grade or where its help is necessary for its own support or that 
of its parents. (C. 159, sec. 160). 

Illinois —The affidavit from parent or guardian required for all 
boys working in mines, showing that they are at least sixteen years 
of age, must be accompanied by a certificate of birth, a baptismal 
certificate, a passport, or other official or religious record, or by a 
transcript thereof. Any person swearing falsely in regard to the 
age of a boy is declared guilty of perjury. (H. B. 544, sec. 28, p. 
417. in‘eftect, July 1; 1911). 

Indiana.—The new law prohibits employment under the age of 
fourteen in any gainful occupation except farm work and domestic 
service, but in the canning industry children between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen, may be employed from June Ist to October tst. 
(The old law excluded children from only eight kinds of establish- 
ments.) A nine-hour day and a fifty-four hour week is established 
for children under sixteen, but without the written consent of 
parent or guardian only eight hours a day and forty-eight hours 
a week, are allowed. (Formerly it was ten hours a day, sixty hours a 
week for boys under sixteen, and girls under eighteen.) Night work 
under sixteen is prohibited between 6 p. m. and 7 a.m. (Formerly 
only women employed in manufacturing were barred, between 
Io p.m. and 6am.) The employment of children under sixteen, 
and in some employments, of girls under eighteen, is forbidden 
in an extensive list of injurious and dangerous occupations, similar 
to those in the Ohio and Illinois laws. Penalty, $5, or more, with 
possible imprisonment for not over ten days for the first offense; 
and for a subsequent offense, imprisonment from ten to thirty days. 
(C. 209). 

Maine.—The exemption of establishments manufacturing per- 
ishable goods, i. e. canneries, etc., from the provisions of the child 
labor law is repealed, except as to all regulation of hours. (C. 55). 
It is specified that the age and schooling certificate, duly issued, 
shall excuse the child from school attendance. (C. 118). 

Massachusetts—The hours which children under eighteen and 
women are permitted to work in manufacturing or mechanical 
establishments are reduced from fifty-six to fifty-four per week, ex- 
cept in seasonal employments, where, as before, fifty-eight hours are 
allowed; the total number per year is not to exceed an average of 
fifty-four per week, excluding Sundays and holidays. (C. 484. In 
effect, January 1, 1912). Children under eighteen and women may 
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not be employed over fifty-six hours a week in workshops mak- 
ing or repairing garments if the same are owned and operated by 
the proprietor of a store, where such garments are sold, and con- 
nected with the workshop. The regular notices of hours shall be 
posted in these workshops. Penalty, $50 to $100." (Ciea1st, ik 
effect, April 20, 1911). Persons under twenty-one are barred from 
the night messenger service between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. except in 
the delivery of strictly newspaper messages. Penalty upon employer 
or parent, $50 to $300, or imprisonment for not over six months, or 
both. (C. 629. In effect, July 3, 1911). 

The educational requirements for securing an age and schooling 
certificate now call for as much ability to read and write English as 
is required for admission to the fourth grade of the public schools. 
(C. 269. In effect, April 10, 1911). Employers of illiterate minors 
between sixteen and twenty-one must keep on file certificates show- 
ing that such minors are sixteen or over. (C. 310. In effect, April 
20, 1911). The age up to which illiterate minors are required to 
attend evening schools is raised from eighteen to twenty-one. (C. 
241). 

A resolution directs the Board of Education to investigate and 
report by January, 1913, upon the need and practicability of part- 
time schooling, vocational and otherwise, for working children and 
the establishment of an apprentice system, especially for children be- 
tween fourteen and seventeen. $6,500 is appropriated. (C. 64). A 
commission, appointed by the governor, is authorized to study wages 
of women and minors and report by January, 1912, on the advisa- 
bility of establishing minimum wage boards. $2,000 is appropriated. 
(Resolves C. 71). 

Michigan.—The entire child labor law is reénacted and amended 
in several important respects. Children under eighteen are forbid- 
den employment in the night messenger service between 10 p. m. and 
5 a. m., and children under sixteen, between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
(The exception allowing messengers, sixteen years of age and over, 
in telegraph, telephone and United States postal service, to work at 
any time of night was removed). The issuing of general employ- 
ment permits is taken out of the hands of the Department of Labor 
and left with school officials or the judge of probate. As proof of 
age for the issuing of employment permits the parent’s affidavit is en- 
tirely done away; in lieu of the documentary proof of age, 
required if possible, a statement from a physician of the Board of 
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Health is allowed. Children are required to pass the fourth grade 
in the public schools, (an equivalent in parochial schools). Va- 
cation permits with the same requirements except as to schooling 
are provided for. A system of monthly reporting for all children 
having permits, to the person issuing the same, is provided for. 
The issuing of permits to children of sixteen or over, by the De- 
partment of Labor or superintendent of schools, carrying with them 
proof of age, is authorized, and employers holding the same are pro- 
tected thereby. Children under sixteen are barred from theatres, 
(except acting parts in travelling companies where, through a 
faulty exemption, they may be employed at any age) and from 
shows, pool-rooms, dance-halls, etc. (No. 220. In effect, Aug- 
ust, IQIT). 

If a child of school age is absolutely required to work for self 
support or the support of others, such relief as will make school at- 
tendance possible is to be paid out of school funds, in no case to 
exceed $3 a week per child or $6 a week per family. (No. 198. 
In effect, August I, I91I). 

Minnesota.—The required school age now extends from eight to 
sixteen for the entire state (formerly eight to eighteen, but only 
in first class cities) unless the child has completed the eighth grade. 
Children fourteen or over whose help is required at home may be 
excused, between April 1 and November 1, outside of first and sec- 
ond class cities. Otherwise, poverty as a reason for remaining away 
from school is eliminated. The Commissioner of Labor may re- 
voke permits which he deems not properly granted. (C. 356. In 
effect, April 20, 1911). 

Missouri.—Employment of children under fourteen in any gain- 
ful occupation, except agriculture and domestic service, is forbid- 
den in the entire state. (Formerly the law applied only in cities of 
10,000 and over, to factories, mercantile establishments, where more 
than ten persons were employed, and to a few other specified indus- 
tries). The list of dangerous occupations from which children 
under sixteen are excluded is somewhat increased by adding match 
making, work with explosives, work in breweries, hotels and a few 
other establishments. But the operation of elevators and messenger 
service to immoral resorts are left out. Hours of labor for children 
under sixteen in any gainful occupation are reduced to eight per 
day and forty-eight per week, and night work is forbidden between 
7 p.m. and 7a. m. (Formerly, in cities of 10,000 or more only, 
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the law required nine hours a day and fifty-four hours a week and 
prohibited night work in a specified list of occupations). 

The age certificate required from all children employed between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen, issued by the State Factory Inspec- 
tor, is replaced by an employment certificate issued by the super- 
intendent of schools. The employment certificate requires a school 
record showing ability to read and write English, documentary 
proof of age, as before, and a certificate of physical fitness from 
the Board of Health if the issuing officer requests it. The form 
is specified. The issuing officer must report to the factory inspec- 
tor, monthly, the names of children receiving certificates. No boy 
under ten or girl under sixteen may sell newspapers or merchandise 
in any street or public place. Maximum penalty, $100, or im- 
prisonment for not over one year, or both. No provision for 
proper inspection or the enforcement of the act is made, the work 
of the State Factory Inspection Department still being confined to 
cities of 10,000 or more. The clause in the compulsory education 
law allowing children under fourteen to work, if absolutely neces- 
sary to the support of the family, is stricken out. (S. B. 7, p. 132. 
In effect, June 19, 1911). 

Nevada.—Any child under the age of ten, begging, peddling or 
selling any articles, or singing, etc., for gain upon the street is 
deemed a delinquent child and shall be dealt with by the state. (C. 
197. In effect, March 22, 1911). Children are required to attend 
school between the ages of eight and sixteen unless, (1) physically 
or mentally unable; (2) having completed the 8th grade; (3) being 
taught at home; (4) the child’s labor is necessary for its own or its 
parent’s support; (5) the distance from school is too great. (C. 
133, sec. 203. In effect, March 20, 1911). 

New Hampshire—tThe old law was reénacted with many im- 
portant amendments. Children under twelve are barred from a 
list of establishments from which, in nearly all northern states, 
children under fourteen are excluded. (The old law specifies only 
manufacturing establishments). Boys under sixteen and girls under 
eighteen are not to work at any gainful occupation, except farm 
work and domestic service, more than eleven hours per day and 
fifty-eight hours per week, nor between 7 p. m. and 6.30 a. m., ex- 
cept tnat girls over sixteen may work until 10 p. m. in retail stores 
and telephone exchanges. (The old law fixed hours for women and 
boys under eighteen in manufacturing and mercantile establish- 
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ments at nine hours and forty minutes a day and fifty-eight hours 
a week and there was no night prohibition.) School certificates, in 
accordance with the best standards, now require (1) documentary 
oroof of age; (2) a certificate from a medical officer of the local 
board of health or a school physician showing physical fitness; and 
(3) a school record showing school attendance of not less than 
three hundred half days during the preceding year, and ability to 
read and write English. (The old law required only a parent’s aff- 
davit of age and certificate of ability to read and write English.) At 
the request of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the State 
Board of Health may inspect and discharge children whose health 
is in danger, either through unsanitary conditions of employment, or 
through unfit physical condition or development. 

Children under eighteen may not engage as night messengers be- 
tween IO p. m. and 5 a. m.; and boys under ten and girls under 
sixteen may not engage in street trading. Three state inspectors, 
appointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, must visit all 
places of employment specified and must enforce the law. The 
latter official may prosecute violators and shall oversee the work of 
local truant officers in enforcing the law. Penalties upon employer 
or parent, $5 to $200, or ten to thirty days imprisonment, or both. 
An additional penalty for continued violation is fixed. (C. 162. In 
effect, April 15, 1911). ! 

New Jersey—Children under fourteen may not work in mer- 
cantile establishments during school hours. No children under six- 
teen shall work in or in connection with the above more than fifty- 
eight hours a week, or between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m., except that one 
day a week they may work until 9 p. m., and no restrictions of hours 
apply between December 15th and 25th, except that work must 
cease at 10 p.m. Penalty, $50. (The former laws applied only to 
factories and bakeries.) Enforcement is by the Commissioner of 
Labor, inspectors and truant officers. Employers of children ac- 
tually or apparently under sixteen must keep a register of children 
employed, together with documentary proof of their age. The 
Commissioner of Labor may issue permits upon proof of age 
satisfactory to him. Penalty, $50. (C. 136. In effect, April 7, 
1911). No minor under twenty-one in first class cities or under 
eighteen in other cities may work as a night messenger between Io 
p. m. and § a. m., except with a permit from the Commissioner of 
Labor to deliver telegrams or telephone messages in extraordinary 
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circumstances. The Commissioner of Labor is to inspect and en- 
force. Penalty, $100 each offense. (C. 363. In effect, July 4, 
IQII). 

New VYork.—Barber shops, shoe-polishing establishments and 
theatres or other places of amusement are added to the list of estab- 
lishments from which children under fourteen are excluded, and 
where children under sixteen may be employed, with an employment 
certificate, for not more than six days or fifty-four hours a week 
or nine hours a day, and not between 7 p. m. and 8 a. m. (except 
that children may still be employed as musicians or in acting with the 
mayor’s permit as prescribed in the penal law). (The six- 
day week is new.) The exemption allowing children over twelve 
to be employed in mercantile establishments, etc., in villages and 
cities of the second and third classes during the summer vacations is 
repealed, and special summer vacation certificates for such children 
are entirely abolished. (C. 866. In effect, October 1, 1911). 

North Carolina—Children under eighteen can not be “required” 
to work over sixty hours a week in factories and manufacturing 
establishments (instead of sixty-six as under the earlier law). (C. 
85. In effect, January 1, 1912). 

Ohio.—The law prohibiting the employment of children under 
fourteen in singing, dancing, etc., is not to apply to children taking 
part, without pay, in a church, school, etc. (S. B. 293, p. 413. In 
effect, June 7, 1911). A commission is established, composed of two 
persons appointed by the governor, to revise, consolidate and sug- 
gest amendments to the laws pertaining to children. They are to 
report to the governor by July, 1912. $3,000 is appropriated. (H. 
B. 469, p. 123. In effect, May 18, 1911). 

Oregon.—Children under fourteen are forbidden to work in mer- 
cantile establishments, business offices, restaurants, bakeries, hotels 
or apartment houses (in addition to factories, stores and mines as 
before). Children under sixteen are forbidden to work at any time 
in the messenger service (instead of fourteen as before). Children 
under eighteen are forbidden to work as night messengers between 
10 p.m. and 5 a.m. No child under fourteen may work for wages 
during the school term. The Board of Inspection of Child Labor, 
however, is still allowed at its discretion to grant permits for chil- 
dren between twelve and fourteen to work during school vacations. 
The issuing of age and schooling certificates is taken out of the 
hands of the Superintendent of Schools and now devolves upon the 
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secretary of the Board of Inspection of Child Labor, which en- 
forces the child labor law. The secretary is made a member of the 
board and allowed a yearly salary of $1,500. $5,000 is appropriated 
for two years’ expenditures. (C. 138. In effect, May 20, 1911). 

Children under eighteen are not allowed to act as engineers or 
in charge of logging engines; children under sixteen are not allowed 
to give signals to engineers in logging operations. Penalty, fine of 
$10 to $100, or imprisonment from thirty days to six months, or 
both. (C. 74. In effect, May 20, 1911). 

The ages during which children are required to attend school are 
made nine to fifteen (instead of eight to fourteen as before) and 
no permit to work during the school term is allowed under fifteen 
unless the child has finished the eighth grade. The appointment 
of truant officers is provided for in each school district. In coun- 
ties of less than 100,000 inhabitants such truant officers must see 
that the child labor law is enforced. (C. 243. In effect, May 20, 
IQII). 

Pennsylvania—A sixteen year age limit is established for em- 
ployment inside any coal mine (formerly this applied only to an- 
thracite mines), and a fourteen year age limit for employment in 
any coal-breaker or in or about the outside workings of any coal- 
mine (before only in an anthracite colliery or breaker). If chil- 
dren working in or about coal mines appear to any mining in- 
spector to be under sixteen, the inspector may require the employer 
to file the same evidence of age required for an employment cer- 
tificate. (No. 792. In effect, September 1, 1911). A new 
bituminous mine law, covering all phases of the industry, forbids 
boys under eighteen to mine or load coal in any mine unless in 
company with an experienced person over eighteen, and no boy under 
eighteen may act as furnaceman, hooker-on, or cager in a bitumi- 
nous coal mine. (No. 319. In effect, June 9, 1911). 

The prohibition of the employment of minors under eighteen in 
tanneries is removed. (No. 320. In effect, June 9, 1911). The 
noon hour required in bituminous mines and anthracite collieries 
and breakers is reduced from forty-five to thirty minutes. (No. 
195. In effect, June 1, 1911). A new school code requires all 
children under sixteen leaving school to be provided with a school 
certificate. (No. 191, sec. 1416. In effect, May 18, rgrr). 

Rhode Island.—The requirement that children must read and 
write English, enacted in 1910, does not apply to those holding 
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"certificates issued before January 1, 1911. (C. 653. In effect, 


February 24, 1911. ; 
South Carolina.—The twelve year age limit for employment in 
any factory, mine, or textile establishment is made absolute by 
striking out the exemption allowing children of dependent parents 
and orphan children, dependent upon their own support, to work 
in textile establishments at any age whatever, and by doing away 
with the permission for children of any age to work in textile estab- 
lishments during June, July and August, if provided with a certifi- 
cate, furnished by a parent, showing four months’ school attendance 
during the current school year and ability to read and write. The 
age limit for children forbidden to work between 8 p. m. and 6 
a. m. in mines and factories is raised from twelve to sixteen. (On 
exceptional occasions they may work until 9 p. m.). The simple 
parent’s affidavit of age formerly required to be filed in the office 
of the employer, for children employed below twelve, is now re- 
quired for all under fourteen, and it must be made out in duplicate. 
One copy must be sent to the Commissioner of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Industries who shall issue a permit and shall prescribe 
forms and make regulations. (C. 18. In effect, January I, 1912). 
Tennessee.—The fourteen year age limit now applies to work in, 
about, or in connection with, factories, laundries, telegraph and 
telephone offices and in the messenger service. (Heretofore it ap- 
plied only inside of factories and mines.) Children under fourteen 
may not be employed at any work which interferes with regular 
school attendance except agriculture ana domestic service. Chil- 
dren under sixteen are prohibited from a list of dangerous occupa- 
tions, including work on dangerous machinery, match manufactur- 
ing, and in mines and quarries. Children under eighteen are pro- 
hibited from the night messenger service between 10 p. m. and 
5 a.m. (The maximum hours of labor for children under sixteen 
still remain sixty a week.) All employers of children between 
fourteen and sixteen must file a parent’s affidavit of age in each 
case. Penalty upon employer or parent, $25 to $250. (C. 57. In 
effect, July 4, 1911). (See index for education laws). 
Texas.—The age limit for employment in or about any establish- 
ment using dangerous machinery or about the machinery of any 
factory is raised from twelve to fifteen years. (The former law speci- 
fied a twelve year age limit for employment in or about all fac- 
tories or other establishments using machinery.) Children under 
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fifteen may not be employed in distilleries or breweries, or in employ- 
ments dangerous to health or morals, and such children may not 
be sent to immoral resorts. No child under seventeen may be 
employed in any mine or quarry. (Formerly there was a sixteen 
year age limit for employment in a mine, distillery or brewery.) 
The Commissioner of Labor Statistics shall inspect and enforse. 
Penalty upon employer or parent, $50 to $200. The former law 
prohibiting employment under fourteen of children who could not 
read and write English, in manufacturing establishments, except 
children of widows and incapacitated parents who were allowed 
to work between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. only, is repealed. (C. 46. In 
erect, fue Il, TOIL). 

Utah.—Children under fourteen are forbidden employment in a 
list of dangerous or injurious occupations which includes theatres. 
Girls under twenty-one may not be employed in places where 
liquors are manufactured or dispensed. Minors under twenty-one, 
in cities of the first and second classes, are barred from the night 
messenger service between 9 p. m. and 5 a. m. At no time may 
such minors be required to visit immoral resorts. An employment 
certificate, issued by the superintendent of schools, is required for 
children employed under fourteen. It requires no proof of age but 
only a school record certifying that the child has attended school for 
one hundred days or over during the previous year, and can read 
and write English. Employers may be required to furnish to an 
inspector or truant officer proof that a child is fourteen or over, or 
else discharge the child. Boys under fourteen and girls under 
sixteen may not work over fifty-four hours a week except in do- 
mestic service, the canning industry, or on a farm. Boys under 
twelve and girls under sixteen, in cities of the first and second classes, 
are forbidden to engage in selling newspapers or merchandise. 
Bootblacks must be twelve or over. Boys under sixteen, to engage 
in street trades, must have a permit from the superintendent of 
schools. Proof of age, school attendance and physical fitness are 
required to secure such a permit. Boys with permits may not work 
after 9 p.m. Penalty upon employer or parent, $25 to $200, or im- 
prisonment from ten to thirty days, or both. (The only child labor 
law in force before forbids children under fourteen or females from 
working in mines). (C. 144. In effect, May 8, 1911). The liquor 
local option law includes the provision that no person under twenty- 
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one may be employed in saloons, breweries or liquor bottling estab- 
lishments. (C. 106, secs. 23 and 24. In effect, May 8, IQII). 

Vermont.—The age limit below which children may not be 
employed by any railroad company or in or about a factory, quarry 
or workshop where more than ten persons are employed is raised 
from twelve to fourteen. Children under twelve are forbidden to 
work in any mercantile establishment, store, business office, restau- 
rant, bakery or hotel. Children under sixteen are forbidden em- 
ployment in a list of dangerous occupations similar to that in the 
Illinois law.t Girls under eighteen may not be employed at any 
work requiring constant standing and the employer must provide 
suitable seats, at least one for every three girls employed. Em- 
ployers upon written request of a grand juror or state’s attorney 
shall require a parent to furnish a certificate of age for any minor; 
and a child may not be employed after it is requested until the same is 
furnished. Penalty upon employer or parent, $5 to $200; for second 
offense, fine or imprisonment for not over six months. (No. 70). 
Children under sixteen who have not completed the ninth grade 
may not work in connection with a bowling alley (in addition to 
railroading, mining, manufacturing and quarrying), during school 
hours without a certificate from the school authorities showing ob- 
servance of the compulsory education law, i. e. attendance in school 
unless mentally or physically unfit for at least twenty-eight weeks a 
year, and during the entire session, unless excused by the School 
Board. No child under sixteen may be employed in the above 
occupations after 8 p.m. (No. 69). 

West Virginia—No child under fourteen may be employed 
or work in or about any manufacturing establishment or work- 
shop. Without a written permit from the Commissioner of Labor 
or county superintendent of schools, no child under fourteen may 
be employed anywhere during school hours. Employers of children 
under sixteen in manufacturing establishments must file employ- 
ment certificates issued by the superintendent of schools. These 
require documentary proof of age, a school record showing ability 
to read and write English and instruction equivalent to four grades 
in the public schools, and an examination by an officer of the Board 
of Health in case the issuing officer is in doubt of the child’s develop- 
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metit and fitness. The certificate must be returned to the issuing 
officer upon termination of the child’s employment. Penalty upon 
employer or parent, $10 to $50. Enforcement is in the hands of 
the truant officers, factory inspectors and agents of the Humane 
Society. (The former law provided only that children under four- 
teen might not work during the school term if the same interfered 
with their regular school attendance.) (C. 60. In effect, May 24, 
IQIL). 

Wisconsin.—The entire child labor law is reénacted and many 
detailed amendments, which in general improve and strengthen it, 
are made. The list of employments forbidden to children under 
fourteen, and in which permits (or certificates) are required for 
children between fourteen and sixteen is somewhat increased. The 
list of dangerous occupations forbidden to children under six- 
teen is largely increased and children under eighteen are barred 
from an extended list of hazardous occupations, including mines 
and quarries. Minors under twenty-one in first, second and third 
class cities may not be employed as night messengers between 8 
p.m.and6a.m. An eight-hour day and a forty-eight hour and six 
day week are established for children under sixteen; also night work 
is prohibited under sixteen from 6 p. m. to 7 a. m. (The former 
law allowed children to work ten hours a day, fifty-five hours a 
week and until 9 p. m. in stores.) Requirements for issuing 
working permits are greatly strengthened, documentary proof of 
age being required in all cases. Before the permit can be issued 
the employer must give a written pledge of his intention to employ, 
and when the child leaves his work the employer must return the 
permit to a person designated by the Industrial Commission, within 
twenty-four hours, together with a statement of the reasons for 
the child’s leaving. The exception allowing children from twelve 
to fourteen to work in certain mercantile establishments during 
school vacations is retained but “hotel” is stricken out and the child 
is required to secure the regular employment permit, except that for 
such vacation permits no educational qualification is required. The 
former exception for the employment of children in theatres and 
other places of exhibition is retained but stringent rules for the 
issuing of permits are enacted, the age for which the same are 
required is raised from fourteen to sixteen, and children under 
fourteen must be accompanied by a parent or guardian. (C. 479. 
In effect, June 30, I9II. 
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The street trades’ law is greatly strengthened. The age limit 
for selling newspapers and periodicals is raised from ten to twelve 
years for boys and from sixteen to eighteen years for girls, and for 
all other street trades, from twelve to fourteen years for boys and 
from sixteen to eighteen years for girls. Boys under fourteen are 
forbidden to sell newspapers, etc., after 6.30 p. m. in winter and 
7.30 p. m. in summer (instead of after 10 p. m. as before). The — 
enforcement of this law is put entirely in the hands of the Indus- 
trial Commission. A parent permitting a child to work, or any person 
employing a child without a license is liable to a fine of $25 to $100, 
or imprisonment for ten to sixty days. (C. 439. In effect, June 26, 
1911). Wherever evening, continuation, industrial or commercial 
schools are established by cities or towns, children from fourteen 
to sixteen must attend not less than five hours per week for six 
months. (C. 660. In effect, July 15, 1911). Employers must reduce 
the hours of such children not less than the number of hours which 
they must attend these schools. (C. 505. In effect, July 3, 1911). 
Illiterate minors over fourteen may not be employed where there 
are such schools unless in attendance upon them, and they must 
furnish their employer weekly with a written report of attendance. 
The only exceptions are certified physical incapacity to attend 
school besides working, or too great distance to the school. Penalty 
on employer for violation, $10 to $100; on parent, $5 to $25. (C. 
522. I: effect, September 1, 1911). 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION AND INSURANCE 


A. COMMISSIONS. 


In addition to the state commissions on employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation previously appointed in eleven states, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and New York in 1909, and in 1910 New Jersey, 
Montana, Washington, Ohio, ILllinois, Maryland, Missouri and 
Massachusetts, and by the federal government in 1910, the legisla- 
tion of 1911 provides for the creation of similar commissions in nine 
other states, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Michigan, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Texas and West Virginia. In New 
Jersey, moreover, a special commission is authorized to observe the 
operation of the employers’ liability act, and the term of office of the 
Massachusetts commission is extended. 

Colorado.—An unsalaried commission of five persons, one a mem- 
ber of the bar, one a representative of employers and one of labor, 
one a member of the senate and one of the house of representatives, 
is created to study the subject of compensation to employees, and 
if they deem it wise, to report a bill to the next general assembly. 
Appropriation, $1,000. (C. 231). 

Connecticut.—The governor is requested to appoint a commission 
of three persons to investigate and report on the advisability of 
establishing a state insurance department or other form of state 
insurance, and also on the advisability of a compensation act based 
upon the taxing power of the state. Reports with drafts of bills 
must be submitted to the next general assembly. No salaries are 
provided but “proper expenses” are allowed. (S. J. R. 248). 

Delaware.—A commission of six persons is created to study ques- 
tions of employers’ liability, and to report to the legislature of 
1913. Two members are appointed by the governor, two by the 
president of the senate and two by the speaker of the house. 
Members receive actual expenses while engaged in Commission 
work and $1000 is appropriated for expenses. (J. R. C. 285). In 
effect, April 13, 1911, members to be appointed within thirty days 
thereafter. 
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Iowa.—The governor is directed to appoint an Employers’ Lia- 
bility Commission of five citizens, to consist of two employers, two 
employees, and one disinterested person. A report and drafts of 
bills must be made by September 15, 1912. Members are to be 
paid $5 a day and expenses while actually engaged in commission 
work; a secretary and necessary clerks may be employed; and 
$8000 is appropriated for expenses. (C. 205). In effect, April 13, 
I9gII, and members of the commission must be appointed within 
sixty days. 

Massachusetts —The term of office of the commission appointed 
in 1910 is extended to July 1, 1912, to continue its investigation and 
collect information on accidents. A report, with drafts of bills, 
must be submitted, May 1, 1913. $13,000 is appropriated for total 
additional expenses. (Resolves, C. 110.) (See also, “Accidents, 
Reporting, p. 9.) 

Michigan.—Five citizens are to be appointed by the governor to 
study the subjects relating to compensation for industrial injuries. 
The members, two of whom must be representatives of labor, re- 
ceive only actual travelling expenses. No appropriation is made, 
but expenses are allowed by the State Board of Auditors. (No. 
245. In effect, May I, 1911). 

New Jersey—The governor is authorized to appoint an un- 
salaried Employers’ Liability Commission of six citizens to ob- 
serve the operation of the employers’ liability act. After July 
4, I911, all employers must make a detailed report to the commis- 
sion of all injuries to workmen, whether or not they were subject 
to the compensation act, the amount of compensation, and other 
facts as the commission may require. The information must be 
tabulated and may be kept private, but reports and recommenda- 
tions must be made to the legislature. The salary of the secretary 
and the expenses are paid from annual appropriations. (C. 241. 
In effect, April 27, 1911). Appropriation for expenses, $5,000. (C.. 
be. SEC. 43): 

North Dakota—The governor is directed to appoint, with the 
consent of the senate, an unsalaried Employees’ Compensation 
Commission of three persons, one representing employers, one 
laborers, and one “learned in the law”, to make investigations, 
especially concerning the operation of compensation acts of other 
states. A paid secretary is authorized and reports and bills must 
be submitted to the legislature on the first day of the session of 
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1913. $1,000 is appropriated for expenses. The act was approved 
March 17, appointments to be made ten days later. (C. 12). 

Pennsylvania.—The governor is authorized to appoint a com- 
mission of seven persons, two employers, two employees or their 
representatives, two lawyers and one skilled investigator who shall 
also be secretary at a salary of $4,800 a year. The commission is 
to study causes of accidents, means of prevention, and methods of 
compensation for injuries; it must make a report and recommen- 
dations to the legislature of 1913. Members receive actual travelling 
and other expenses and $15,000 is appropriated for use by the com- 
mission. (No. 717. In effect, June 14, 1911). 

Texas.—The Texas Employees’ Compensation Commission com- 
posed of seven members, four representatives appointed by the 
speaker of the house, and three senators appointed by the president 
of the senate, is authorized. Members are unsalaried, and the secre- 
tary is also the clerk or stenographer. The commission is directed 
to submit a report to the legislature of 1911. Appropriation, $1,000. 
(iG. R..S,.p.i274). 

West Virginia—A commission consisting of two senators to be 
appointed by the president of the senate, three delegates to be ap- 
pointed by the speaker of the house, and eight other citizens named 
in the law is created to study the laws of other states on the sub- 
ject of compensation for industrial accidents and other related 
data. A report is to be submitted by January 1, 1912. Members 
are allowed actual expenses while on duty, and $5,000 is appropriated: 
for use by the commission. (S. J. R. 22. Adopted, February 
24, IQII). 


B. GENERAL LIABILITY LAWS. 


The common law of employers’ liability for personal injuries to 
employees is based exclusively upon the idea of tort or wrong. 
Roughly outlined, its general rules (with minor variations in par- 
ticular states) are as follows: The employer is liable to an em- 
ployee for full damages for any personal injury proximately due 
to the employer’s negligence or wrongful act. It is the employer’s 
duty to exercise ordinary care in his operations, in his relations 
with his employees and in the selection of co-employees, and to pro- 
vide ordinarily safe working places and conditions and ordinarily 
safe tools, machinery, etc., allowing, however, for the nature of 
the employment. ‘The risks of employment, unavoidable by such 
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means, the employee is deemed to have assumed, and for injuries 
resulting therefrom there is no liability (rule of assumption of 
ordinary risks). But even if the employer fails in his duty, yet 
if the employee with knowledge of such fault nevertheless continues 
in the employment, he is deemed to have assumed the risks there- 
from, and if injured thereby the employer is relieved from liability 
(defense of assumption of risks). If an injury results from the 
wrong or fault of a co-employee, unless the employer has failed to 
exercise due care in his selection or such co-employee is in fact the 
employer’s alter ego and charged with his duties as such, the em- 
ployer, being without fault, is not liable (fellow servant rule, gen- 
erally called the defense of fellow servant’s or co-employee’s fault). 
If the injury results in part from the employer’s fault but the in- 
jured employee’s fault contributes thereto so that the injury would 
not have occurred without it, the employer is relieved from all 
liability (defense of contributory negligence). If the injury is 
fatal the employer escapes liability, because, although he has done 
a wrong, it is deemed personal to the injured employee so that no 
cause of action therefor survives his death. (This rule, however, 
has been so long and generally changed by statute that it is now 
the common rule that the cause of action survives in favor of next 
of kin, etc.) Finally, the burden of prooz as to all points is upon 
the injured party; and in some states he has the additional burden 
of proving absence of contributory negligence. 

The following summary of the more recent statutes and status 
tory provisions of the kind commonly termed ‘“‘employers’ liability 
laws” is framed primarily to indicate the nature and extent of the 
departures thereby effected from the rules set forth in the foregoing 
epitome. Such of those statutes as impose a new liability for fatal 
injuries provide that the right of action therefor shall survive in 
favor of next of kin, etc., and consequently that provision is not 
noted in the summary. 

In order to obtain a really comprehensive idea of the changes 
effected by the laws in this summary, it is necessary to study also the 
detailed provisions of the “labor laws” therein referred to or there- 
with related. For where the duties imposed upon employers by a 
“labor law” are supplemented by the imposition of a liability for 
damages for failure to fulfill those duties, it is to the “labor law” 
that we must look to learn the exact nature and extent of the 
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change thereby effected in the preéxisting law of employers’ liabil- 
ity. 

And, although the term “employers’ liability law” is here used 
in its most restricted meaning of a law which imposes a liability 
for or as for a tort or wrong, yet the following summary must be 
studied in connection with the “compensation laws”; for the com- 
pensation statutes passed at the sessions covered by this sum- 
mary, with several exceptions, not only substitute the liability for 
compensation in the place of the tort liability under certain con- 
ditions, but also, under other conditions, radically amend the em- 
ployer’s preéxisting liability in tort. 

Alabama.—An addition providing that an action for liability under 
the section shall lie only in the state of Alabama is made to the 
section of the code which provides that an employer is liable if the 
accident is caused by defects in condition of machinery, or by the 
negligence of co-employees under specitied circumstances. (No. 
456). 

Arkansas.—The new act relating to the liability of common car- 
riers by railroad abrogates the defense of fellow servant’s fault by 
imposing upon the employer liability for faults of co-employees, 
places upon the employer liability for injuries due to any of certain 
enumerated insufficiencies in equipment or to any certain enumerated 
defects in equipment due to the employer’s negligence, provides that 
injury from any such defect is prima facte evidence of negligence, 
substitutes the rule of comparative negligence for the complete de- 
fense of contributory negligence, abrogates the defenses of con- 
tributory negligence and of assumption of risks in case the injury is 
due to a violation of a safety law by the employer or co-employees, 
and provides that the liability imposed may not be avoided by 
contract but that the employer may offset any contribution by him 
towards the insurance or relief of the injured. (Act 88). 

Colorado.—The fellow servant rule is abrogated by imposing 
upon the employer liability for damages for any injury due to 
negligence or omission of duty of any co-employees; in such cases 
the amount of recovery is limited to $5,000; in case of fatal injury 
the act prescribes by and for whom the action shall be brought, and 
provides that all actions under the act shall be brought within two 
years of the injury or death. (C. 113). In the case of actions 
for damages for personal injuries, the verdicts for damages must 
carry interest, if claimed, from date of the commencement of the 
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action, (C. 114). Any person induced by false representations 
to enter into employment is given a cause of action for the recovery 
of all damages directly or indirectly caused thereby. (C. 160). 
(See also “Trade Disputes,” p. 133). 

Connecticut—The amount which may be recovered in case of 
death is limited to $10,000 and no action may be brought except 
within one year of the neglect complained of. (Coaaz)) 

Illinois Employers are liable for damages for any injury to 
the health of an employee proximately due to a wilful violation of 
the provisions of the act which prescribes in certain industries regu- 
lations for the prevention of occupational diseases. (H. B. 250, 
sec. 15, p. 334. In effect, July 1, 1911). (See also “Factories 
and Workshops”, p. 14.) 

Indiana.—The new act relates to all employers engaged in busi- 
ness and employing five or more persons. It abrogates the fellow 
servant rule, imposes upon such employers liability for injury 
caused by any defect, mismanagement or insufficiency due to em- 
ployer’s or co-employees’ carelessness, negligence, fault or omis- 
sion of duty, and shifts the burden of proof of contributory negli- 
gence; it abrogates the defense of contributory negligence in case 
injury is. due to violation of a safety law by employer or co- 
employees or in case the injury results from obedience to an order 
or direction by one having authority; the act variously and exten- 
sively restricts the rule of assumption of risks and provides that. 
the liability imposed may not be avoided by contract but that the 
employer may set off any contribution by him to the insurance or 
relief of the injured. The amount of recovery in case of fatal 
injury is limited to $10,000, and all questions of assumption of risk, 
negligence or contributory negligence must be deemed questions 
of fact to be decided by the jury. (C. 88. In effect, March 2, 1911). 
(See also “Building Construction”, p. 53.) 

Zowa.—In actions for personal injuries to married women caused 
by negligence or wrongful act, the law adds certain new elements to 
those for which damages may be awarded; and in case such an 
injury is fatal, it limits the amount of recovery to $6,000. (C. 163. 
In effect, July 4, 1911). 

Kansas.—In the case of railroads, the fellow servant rule is abro- 
gated by imposing upon employers liability for the faults of co- 
employees ; liability is placed upon the employer for injuries due to 
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any of certain enumerated insufficiencies in railroad equipment, or 
to any of certain enumerated defects in equipment due to negli- 
gence of employer or co-employees; the defense of contributory 
negligence is abrogated, and also of assumption of risks in case 
injury is due to a violation of a safety law by employer or co- 
employees. The liability imposed may not be avoided by contract 
but the employer may offset any contribution made by him to the 
insurance or relief of the injured. (C. 239. In effect, May 22, 
IQII). 

Michigan.—The owners and operators of mines are made liable 
for all accidents causing injury or death to miners who are per- 
mitted to continue work in any place condemned by the mine in- 
spectors, except to repair the same. (No. 163, sec. 9. In effect, 
August I, I9I1). 

Minnesota.—In all actions for damages for death by a wrongful 
act the amount of recovery is increased from $5,000 to $7,500. (C. 
281. In effect, April 19, 1911). 

Missouri.—Railroads are liable for damages to any employee in- 
jured by operating a caboose which is not equipped and maintained 
in accordance with the safety provisions of the act. (H. B. 761, 
p. 157. In effect, June 19, 1911). (See also “Railroads”, p. 49.) 

Montana.—In the case of injuries incurred in the operation of 
railroad trains, the new law abrogates the fellow servant rule by 
imposing upon employers liability for faults of co-employees in 
certain cases; it places upon employers liability for any insufficiency 
or defect in certain enumerated items of equipment due to its 
negligence, and abrogates the defense of contributory negligence in 
case the employer’s violation of a safety statute contributes to the 
injury, and in other cases substitutes the rule of comparative negli- 
gence for the complete defense of contributory negligence; the 
law abrogates the defense of assumption of risks due to negligence 
of employer or of co-employees, and provides that the liability im- 
posed may not be avoided by contract but that the employer may 
offset any contribution by him to the insurance or relief of the in- 
jured. (C. 29. In effect, February 16, 1911). 

Nebraska.—An employer is liable for direct damages to any per- 
son injured by reason of a violation of the provisions of the act 
which prescribes regulations designed to promote safety in building 
construction. In case the injuries are fatal the law specifies the 
person in whose favor such liability shall survive; in actions for 
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injuries due to non-compliance with said provisions, it abrogates 
the defense of assumption of risks, slightly restricts the fellow 
servant rule by imposing upon the employer liability for failure or 
neglect of any superintendent, foreman or other agent, and provides 
generally that the employer or owner is in all cases liable for 
damages caused thereby. (C. 65, sec. 11. In effect, April 7, IgII). 
(See also “Building Construction”, p. 54.) The law which pre- 
scribes regulations designed to promote safety in factories, mills, 
workshops, mercantile or mechanical establishments where eight or 
more persons are employed contains provisions identical with those 
of the preceding act. (C. 67, sec. 12). (See also “Factories and 
Workshops”, p. 17.) 

Nevada.—Any person induced by false representations to enter 
into employment is given a cause of action for the recovery of all 
damages directly or indirectly caused thereby. (C. 154. In effect, 
March 22, 1911). (See also “Trade Disputes”, p. 135.) 

Oregon.—The new law which prescribes safety regulations in 
certain industries also provides generally that all persons having 
charge of or who are responsible for any work involving a risk or 
danger to employees or to the public shall use every device, care 
and precaution which is practicable and not inconsistent with oper- 
ation, without regard to expense; it imposes a liability for unlimited 
damages in favor of certain enumerated relatives of the deceased 
for loss of life resulting from a violation of its provisions; and, in 
all actions by an employee to recover damages for personal in- 
juries, the law restricts extensively the tellow servant rule by im- 
posing upon the employer liability for faults of co-employees in 
certain cases, and substitutes the doctrine of comparative negligence 
for the complete defense of contributory negligence. (C. 3. Pro- 
claimed by the governor, December 3, 1910). (See also “Building 
Construction”, p 55; and “Railroads”, p. 50.) 

Pennsylvania.—The prior statute which provides for the survivor- 
ship, in favor of certain persons, of causes of action for fatal in- 
juries, is amended so as expressly to include among such persons, 
non-resident aliens. (No. 269. In effect, June 7, 1911). 

South Dakota.—The new act relating to railroads abrogates the 
fellow servant rule by imposing upon the employer liability for 
faults of co-employees; it places upon the employer liability for 
injury or death caused by reason of any defect or insufficiency in 
its equipment due to its negligence, substitutes the rule of com- 
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parative negligence for the complete defense of contributory negli- 
gence, and abrogates the defenses of contributory negligence and 
of assumption of risks in case injury is due to or contributed to by 
a violation of any safety law by the employer. The liability im- 
posed may not be avoided by contract, but the employer may offset 
any contribution by him to the insurance or relief of the injured, 
and an action therefor must be brought within two years. (C. 206. 
In effect, February 25, 1911). 

Texas.—Any person or company receiving for storage, loading 
or transportation any bale of cotton not conforming to the law in 
regard to “‘spiders” is liable in damages to any employee injured 
by reason of such non-conformity. (Fourth Called Session,’ August, 
1910, C. 2. In effect, Angust 31, 1910). (See also “Accidents 
and Diseases”, p. 57.) 

Vermont.—The act restricts the fellow servant rule by imposing 
upon the employer in certain cases, liability for the negligence of 
certain classes of co-employees; it prescribes different rules of 
damages and fixes different limits to the amount of recovery for 
non-fatal injuries ($4,000 maximum), for injuries resulting in 
death preceded by conscious suffering ($5,000 maximum), and for 
injuries instantly fatal ($5,000 maximum, $500 minimum )—dam- 
ages in all cases to be proportionate to the negligence causing the 
injury; it restricts the defense of assumption of risks due to faults 
of the employer or to those of co-employees for which the employer 
is made responsible, to cases where the injured employee, xnowing 
of the fault of defect to which his injury was due, has failed to 
give prompt notice thereof; and it further provides that no action 
shall lie unless brought within two years after the injury, and un- 
less notice thereof has been given the employer within sixty days. 
(No. 97. In effect, January 28, I9g1I). 

Wisconsin.—An amendment to the law relating to the assumption 
of risk and the guarding of machinery provides that the duty of 
the employer to guard his machinery, etc., as imposed in that law, 
shall be absolute, and that the exercise of ordinary care on the part 
of the employer shall not be deemed a compliance therewith. (C. 
396. In effect, July 6, 1911). In all actions for damages for personal 
injuries, no statement by the injured made within seventy-two hours 
after the injury shall be used in evidence against him, unless ad- 


1The report of this session was received too late for inclusion in the RE- 
view of Labor Legislation of 1910. 
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missible as part of the res gestae. (C. 123. In effect, May II, 
1911). In all actions for damages for personal injuries, the parties 
are prescribed by whom and for whom such an action for an injury 
resulting in death shall be brought; the amount of recovery in such 
an action is limited to $10,000; and non-resident alien relatives are 
entitled to the benefit of the law. (C. 226. In effect, June 5, 1911). 
In all actions for damages for personal injuries, where an attorney 
has appeared for the injured person, no settlement shall be valid 
without said attorney’s consent or an order of the court. (C. 480. 
In effect, June 30, I9I1). 


Cc. COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE ACTS. 
a. THE PRESENT STATUS OF LEGISLATION. 


It is safe to say that the present generation has witnessed no 
stronger legislative movement in the United States than that toward 
a radical reform of the law of employers’ liability. It is a move- 
ment very different in character from that which in the decade 
between 1890 and 1900 led to an even more widespread legislative 
activity against monopolies and trusts; for then, while there was 
general dissatisfaction and unrest, there was no well considered plan 
of relief that took legislative form; statutes were enacted which 
prohibited and penalized, and a purely negative policy proved to be 
absolutely futile. On the other hand, workmen’s compensation 
legislation is of an undeniably constructive type, and if the plans 
offered may prove in some respects to be impracticable, they are 
at least plausible and the result of intelligent and careful thought 
and deliberation. 

Legislative commissions have been appointed in the leading indus- 
trial states. All of them have made more careful and extended 
inquiries into the legal as well as the economic and social problem 
involved in the present situation and all have recommended or at 
least favored an absolute departure from the common law principle 
of employers’ liability based on fault, and a substitution therefore 
of what is now called the principle of compensation as distinguished 
from liability. . 

The principle of compensation involves in the main the following 
points: payment for injuries or death irrespective of fault or negli- 
gence except where caused by wilful misconduct or other aggrava- 
tion of responsibility ; the benefit payable bearing a definite relation 
to the former earning capacity, subject to minimum and maximum 
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amounts, and not intended to give full indemnity; the payment of 
the benefit in periodical installments, subject to commutation to a 
lump sum under specified conditions; denial of compensation for a 
brief initial period, in order to eliminate the great mass of insignifi- 
cant injuries, but liberal provision for medical treatment ; encourage- 
ment of arbitration; abrogation of the right of action at common 
law, except where the fault of the employer is aggravated. 

The provision for such compensation may be made either through 
an obligation falling upon the employer of the injured party and 
first arising upon the happening of the injury, so that the employer 
immune from accident is also immune from any burden (compen- 
sation in the narrower sense), or through insurance whereby advance 
provision is made for meeting the demands for relief, and all 
employers are placed for this purpose under contribution, the result 
being a distribution of losses. It is generally recognized that com- 
pensation cannot be carried out practically without insurance, but 
such insurance may be a matter entirely outside of the compensation 
law. 

Montana in 1909 adopted a compensation act, based upon the 
principle of insurance, confined to the coal mining industry. Mary- 
land enacted a similar measure in 1910. New York followed 
the same year with two measures, the one generally applicable but 
purely elective, the other compulsory’, but confined to certain hazard- 
ous industries ; and this year the United States extended its compen- 
sation act for workmen in dangerous employments, to all employees 
under the Isthmian Canal Commission, and transferred the settle- 
ment of claims from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to the 
chairman of the commission (C. 285). The legislative sessions of 
1911 brought forth compensation acts in California, Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts,” Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Wash- 
ington,® Wisconsin. 

The laws of Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, Ohio and Wash- 
ington are insurance laws; all others are compensation laws in the 
sense above indicated, without statutory provision for insurance 
funds out of which to meet the claims arising from injuries or death. 


1Declared unconstitutional, March 23, 1911. 


?The justices of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts expressed the 
opinion, previous to its passage, that this law would be constitutional. 
Opinion of the Justices. Senate No. 615. 

5 This law was declared constitutional by the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington, September 27, IQII. 
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b. THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 


It was generally recognized in considering the change from liability 
to compensation that the abandonment of fault as the basis of 
liability presented a constitutional question, and all the commissions 
obtained legal advice and expressed their own conclusions with refer- 
ence to the legal practicability of the new scheme. The constitu- 
tional question was concededly a new one, that is to say, there was 
no precise authority squarely in point, either for or against the com- 
pensation plan. The preponderance of opinion was that the 
unwritten limitations of state and federal constitutions did not pro- 
hibit a reform whereby the burden of accidents due to risks of 
trade should be placed at least in part upon employers instead of 
upon the employees exclusively. The reasons for this conclusion 
were perhaps most fully and fairly presented by the able and conserv- 
ative report of the New York commission, and the New York 
act embodied the limitations and safe-guards which were believed 
necessary to reconcile the new rule of law with inherent limitations 
upon legislative power. 

It was therefore a very serious blow to the hopes of those favoring 
the system of compensation when the Court of Appeals of New 
York declared the act passed upon the recommendation of the com- 
mission of that state to be unconstitutional as violating the guaranty 
of due process. This being the first judicial decision of a court of 
last resort upon this phase of constitutional law and the decision 
having been rendered by a unanimous court and one of the highest 
standing in the country, it was felt in other states where compensa- 
tion bills were pending that it would be unwise to press measures 
based upon the principle thus rejected, and all these states, except 
Washington, made their laws at least nominally optional or elective. 

The experience of Massachusetts, where a law of 1907 allowing 
the substitution by agreement of a compensation scheme for common 
law rights and liabilities had remained a dead letter, made it likely 
that a purely optional measure would be of little practical effect. 
The new laws seek to avoid failure in this respect by encouraging 
election in various ways. So they all establish presumptions in 
favor of election, to be overcome only by express notices of dissent or 
non-acceptance, generally for both employers and employees, but 
in California and under the insurance systems only for employees. 
If the law goes no further than creating presumptions there could, 
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perhaps, be no objection, constitutional or otherwise. A simple 
presumption, however, was considered inadequate. A further 
pressure was sought to be exercised upon the employer by taking 
from him the well known common law defenses of assumption of 
risk, fault of fellow servant (in Wisconsin only where there are at 
least three employees) and the absolute bar of contributory negli- 
gence, substituting for the latter the doctrine of comparative negli- 
gence and disallowing the defense altogether where the employer 
had violated a statute, or where the employee was not wilfully negli- 
gent. The power of the legislature to abrogate these defenses is 
generally conceded, and where as in California and New Jersey the 
abrogation is unqualified, the motives of the legislature are beyond 
judicial control. However, in order to exercise a similar pressure 
upon the employee, the abrogation is generally qualified by providing 
that whereas, if the employer shall elect not to accept the provisions 
of the law he shall lose the defenses, he retains them if, after he has 
accepted, the employee, refusing to concur, sues at common law. 
This double edged coercion is found in Illinois, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

It is most undisguised in the act of Kansas, in which sec. 46 
provides for actions to recover damages brought by an employee 
entitled to come within the provisions of the act against an employer 
who might come, but has elected not to come within its provisions, 
that the three defenses (assumption of risk, fault of fellow servant, 
contributory negligence as absolute bar) shall not be available to 
the defendant employer; while under sec. 47, in an action to recover 
damages brought by an employee who would be entitled to come 
within the provisions of the act, against an employer who has 
elected to come within its provisions, the employer (unless he or a 
managing agent was wilfully or grossly negligent) shall retain these 
defenses unimpaired. 

Wisconsin accomplishes the same result by first abrogating the 
three defenses and then providing that any employer who has elected 
to pay compensation shall not be subject to the provisions of the 
abrogating section; for this likewise visits the failure to elect with 
the penalty of the more unfavorable position in the common law 
action, since the workman who insists upon suing for damages 
instead of electing compensation obviously remains subject to the 
defenses. The act in terms speaks only of the relief to the employer 
from a new burdensome provision, and leaves it to be inferred that 
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the benefit to the employee which results from the burden laid on 
the employer is taken from him, if he does not elect to take com- 
pensation. Massachusetts even goes to the length of depriving 
employees who sue at law of the benefits of the earlier employers’ 
liability acts of that state (last codified in 1909), acts which were 
intended to remedy a condition of the law grossly unjust to the 
employee. 

If this novel method of forcing acceptance of a so-called optional 
measure is analyzed, it will appear to amount to this; that the legis- 
lature proposes to have justice administered to two parties to the 
same relation upon different terms, offering to each conditions 
unfavorable to him and giving him the chance of redeeming himself 
by declaring his willingness to accept the new method of relief. 
Either the legislature has the power to compel compensation: can 
it then exercise this compulsion in the roundabout way of deny- 
ing justice except upon terms not applied to all alike?—or it has no 
such power : can it then do by indirection what it cannot do directly ? 
This serious question goes to the very root of the laws of Illinois, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio and Wisconsin. In 
New Hampshire the difficulty is aggravated by the fact that the 
employer, before he can elect to come under the act, must establish 
his solvency by filing a bond conditioned upon the discharge of his 
liabilities. 

With the single exception of New Jersey, all the states also treat 
employer and employee unequally in the matter of exercising the 
option. In Kansas and Ohio the employee can escape the operation 
of the act only by leaving the employment; the same is true in New 
Hampshire where the law is silent as to his right of election, while 
in California, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin the workman 
may refuse compensation once, but having once accepted remains 
bound, whereas the employer is at liberty to withdraw every year. 
The acts apparently assume that it is superfluous to safeguard the 
tights of the employee since the employer can in any event force 
acceptance of his terms by dismissing the recalcitrant employee.* 
Thus there seems to be a discrimination against the employee in the 
matter of election, which adds to the other difficulties of the elective 
scheme. These difficulties are only what should be expected under a 
plan the avowed purpose of which is to circumvent the constitution 


*This assumption would not fit time contracts, which though unusual 
are not impossible. 
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-and to do by indirection that which it is believed to be impossible to 
do directly. 


c. Tue Main Provisions oF THE New ACTS. 
(a) Scope of Compensation Laws. 


1. Public employees——The constitutional question which led to 
the adoption of the optional system is eliminated where the state 
itself is employer, and according to the doctrine which has found 
the approval of the federal Supreme Court (191 U. S. 207) it also 
seems that the power of the state over municipal corporations is 
adequate to impose upon them the duty of compensation for acci- 
dents. Wisconsin accordingly makes the law applicable, irrespective 
of option, to the state and each county, city, town, village and school 
district. California, which on the whole follows Wisconsin closely, 
likewise specifies the state, municipalities and all public corporations ; 
but from the way in which the provisions regarding public and 
private employers are printed, it is not clear whether the clause 
regarding election refers to the latter only or also to the former. 
Washington applies its insurance system to the state or any munici- 
pal corporation when engaging in extra-hazardous work. 

No other compensation system is made expressly applicable to 
state or municipalities, and neither is likely to come by construction 
within the catagories of employers specified, certainly not the state, 
which at common law is not liable at all. The inclusion of the 
state and municipalities in California and Wisconsin is particularly 
significant since these states do not confine their compensation laws 
to hazardous occupations. 

2. Occupations to which the laws apply.—All employers of labor 
are included in California, New Jersey, Ohio and Wisconsin;? 
that is to say, the more or less coercive presumptions of the laws 
apply to all of them; Washington simply allows employers and 
employees in any non-hazardous occupation to join in accepting 
the provisions of the insurance scheme, without presumption or 
coercion of any kind. Massachusetts excepts from the provision 
abrogating the common law defenses domestic servants and farm 
laborers, so that their employers are not put under pressure to accept 
the act, but they may elect to come under it. All extra-hazardous 
occupations are covered in Washington; for while the law enum- 


*With an exception for railroad companies referring to certain other 
state laws, and not intelligible from the act itself. 
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erates a long list of employments it adds: “If there be or arise any 
extra-hazardous occupation or work other than these herein above 
enumerated, it shall come under this act” (sec. 2 of act). 

Illinois, Kansas, Nevada, New Hampshire and Washington 
specify the occupations to which the law is to apply. The lists seem 
to aim at impartiality ; the principle adopted in New York of select- 
ing industries not subject to competition from other states is adopted 
nowhere. However, the lines are differently drawn, for factories 
are not mentioned in Nevada and New Hampshire, while Kansas 
and Illinois include them. In Kansas the test is the use of power, in 
Illinois the existence of statutory regulations for the guarding, using 
or placing of machinery or appliances. None of the states includes 
in terms the operation of agriculture machines.* 

Specific exception is made in several states (Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Kansas, and Washington), for interstate commerce operations of 
railroad companies. These are covered by the federal employers’ 
liability act of 1908, and it is doubtful under that act whether or 
to what extent state laws are concurrently applicable. The federal 
act, moreover, particularly provides that all contracts between em- 
ployer and employee by which liability under the act is sought to 
be evaded shall be void. By this provision the application of an 
elective state compensation or insurance system is made impossible, 
whether the state act expressly recognizes this or not. However, 
it is quite possible that the federal act will some time be amended 
by making an exception from the prohibited contracts in favor of 
contracts expressly permitted by state law. State laws ought to be 
drawn in view of such a contingency, and this seems to be done if 
the exception from the state law is confined to cases where the laws 
of the United States are held to be exclusive of all state regulations 
providing compensation (Illinois), or if voluntary acceptance is 
conditioned upon its not being forbidden by any act of congress 
(Washington, sec. 18). 

3. Limitation by numbers.—Kansas has this provision (sec. 8) : 
“It is hereby determined that the necessity for this law and the reason 


"As an example of the scope of the acts, the list of employments 
covered by the act of Illinois is here given: 


The provisions of this act shall apply to every employer in the state 
engaged in the building, maintaining or demolishing of any structure; 
in any construction or electrical work; in the business of carriage by 
land or water and loading and unloading in connection therewith 
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for its enactment exist only with regard to employers who employ 
a considerable number of persons. This act therefore shall only 
apply to employers by whom fifteen or more workmen have been 
employed continuously for more than one month at the time of the 
accident.”’ (It allows, however, those employing a smaller number to 
come within the act at their option). New Hampshire excludes 
mills, shops and factories in which four or less persons are engaged 
in manual or mechanical labor. Wisconsin excepts from the pro- 
vision abrogating the fellow servant doctrine employers who have not 
more than three persons in common employment. 

4. Contractors.—Several of the laws seek to guard against eva- 
sion of the liability through the interposition of irresponsible con- 
tractors. In Illinois (sec. 20) the person letting the contract is 
made jointly liable, if the work is done about the premises where 
he contracts to do the work. Kansas provides (sec. 4) that where 
any person (the principal) undertakes to execute any work which 
is part of his trade or business or which he has contracted to 
perform, and contracts with any other person (the contractor) for 
the execution by or under the contractor of the whole or any part 
of the work undertaken by the principal, the principal shall be liable 
to a workman employed in the execution of the work. Massachu- 
setts (sec. 17) seeks to remove doubts further by providing that 
the section shall not apply to any contract of an independent or 
sub-contractor which is merely ancillary and incidental to and is 
no part of or process in the trade or business carried on by the 
subscriber, nor to any case where the injury occurred elsewhere 
than on, in, or about the premises on which the contractor has under- 
(except as to carriers who shall be construed to be excluded herefrom 
by the laws of the United States relating to liability to their employees 
for personal injuries while engaged in interstate commerce where such 
laws are held to be exclusive of all state regulations providing compen- 
sation for accidental injuries or death suffered in the course of em- 
ployment); in operating general or terminal store-houses; in mining, 
surface mining, or quarrying; in any enterprise, or branch thereof, 
in which explosive materials are manufactured, handled or used in 
dangerous quantities; in any enterprise wherein molten metal or in- 
jurious gases or vapors or inflammable fluids are manufactured, used, 
generated, stored or conveyed in dangerous quantities; and in any en- 
terprise in which statutory regulations are now or shall hereafter be im- 
posed for the guarding, using or the placing of machinery or appliances, 
or for the protection and safe-guarding of the employees therein, each 
of which employments is hereby determined to be especially dangerous, 
in which from the nature, conditions and means of prosecution of the 
work therein, extraordinary risks to life and limb of the employee en- 
gaged therein are inherent, necessary or substantially unavoidable, and 
as to each of which employments it is deemed necessary to establish a 
new system of compensation for accidents to the employees therein. 
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MAIN PROVISIONS OF LAWS OF 1911 RELATIVE 


In all States, except Ohio, the employer is the sole contributor. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 
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ParTiaL DisapiLity 


Periop oF Disa- 
BILITY PRKCED- 
ING COoOMPENSA- 
TION 


DispureEs SETTLED 
BY— 


3 years’ earnings; $1000 | 65% weekly of »y of aver- 
Minimum, $5000 maxi- | age yearly earnings, (if 
mum. (d) Nodependents, | nurse required 1c0%) 3. 

$x00. (f) $333.33 minimum,$1605.66 

‘ maximum yearly earnings; 

limits 3 times yearly earn- 

ings or 15 years. (f) 


65% of weekly wage 
loss. Same limits as 
for total disability. (f) 


First week after 
disablement. (f) 


years’ earnings; $1500 | 50% of weekly earnings; 


Minimum, $3500 maxi- | $5 minimum, $12 maxi- 
mum. (d) Nodependents, | mum; limits $3500 or 8 


$150. (f) years ;—and thereafter if 
te disability remains . total 
and is permanent, month- 
ly payments of 8% (but 
not less than $10) upon 
amount of death benefit, 
(£) (h) 


50% of average wage 
less; $12 maximum 
per week; limits $35co 
or 8 years (f) (k) 


Ditto. (f) 


Industrial Accident 
Board ;— restricted 
appeal to courts. 


Arbitration, subject 


to complete review 
by courts. 


3 years’ earnings ; $1200 | 50% of weekly earnings; 
Minimum, $3600 maxi- | $6 minimum, $15 maxi- 
mum. (d) No dependents, | mum; limit ro years. 


$x00. (e) (g) 


25% to 50% (but not 
less than 75% for 
young persons in cer- 
tain cases) ot weekly 
earnings; $3 mini- 
mum ; $12 maximum; 
limit 10 years, 


First two weeks 
after disablement 


Arbitration 
courts. 


goo times half-weekly | 50% of weekly earnings; 

wages ; $4 minimum, $10 $4 minimum, $10 maxi- 
maximum per week. (d mum ; limits $3,000 or 500 
No dependents, $200. (f weeks, (f) (i) 


50% of weekly wage 
loss ; $10 maximum; 
limit 300 weeks. (f)(i) 


3 years’ earnings; $2,000 
minimum, $3,000 maxi- 

mum. 3} No dependents, 
$300. (g) 


150 times weekly earnings ; 
Emit $3,000. (d) No de- 


pendents, $100. (g) 


60% of weekly earnings; 
limit $3,000. (i) 


50% of weekly earnings; 


weeks, 


| See eee 
25% to 60% of wages, ac- 
cording to number and 
relationship of depen- 
dents, for 300 weeks; $5 
“minimum, $ro maximum 
No depea- 
(e) (£) 
$150 funeral expenses, and 

% of average weekly 
wages for 6 years; $1,500 
“Minimum, $3,400 maxi- 
mum. (d) 


50% of weekly wages; $5 
minimum, $10 maximum ; 
limit—if temporary 300 
weeks—if permanent 400 
weeks, (f) (i) 


6624% of weekly wages; $5 
minimum, $12 maximum ; 
if permanent to continue 
until death, otherwise 
same limits as partial dis- 
ability. (f) 


$75 funeral expenses, and 
monthly payments during 
dependency or childhood 
(lump sum to widow upon 
‘Temarriage) varying ac- 
cording to number and re- 
lationship of dependents ; 
$20 minimum and .$35 
‘Maximum in certain cases, 


$35, (if disability 1s only 
temporary to be increased 
50%—but never to exceed 
60% of wages—for first six 
months), to continue dur- 
ing disability or until 
death. (h) 


a 


60% of reduction in 


limit $3000, (i) 


earning capacity ;° 


Ditto. (f) 


Arbitration, sub- 
ject to review by 
Indus. Accident 
Board and appeal 
therefrom to Sup- 
reme Court on law 
questions, 


First ten days after 
disablement, un- 
less_ disability 
lasts longer — in 
which case the 
law is ambiguous. 


$10 maximum ; limit 3co 


Monthly payments, $20 to 


50% of weekly wage 
loss ;, $10 maximum ; 
limit 300 weeks. 


First two weeks. 
after injury. 


If permanent, 50% of 
daily wages during 
number of weeks 
specified in a sche- 
dule; $10 maximum 
per week; limit 300 
weeks. (f) (i) 


6624% of impairment | 


of earning capacity ; 
$5 minimum, $12 maxi- 
mum per week ; limits 
$3,400 or 6 years. (f) 


Ditto. (f). 


Arbitration; if no 
unanimous award 
results then re- 
course may be had 
to the courts. 


Action in equity. 


Courts in a ‘tsum- 
mary manner.” 


First week after 
injury. (f) 


If temporary, monthly 
ayments reduced 
front those for total 
disability proportion- 
ately to the degree of 
disability, If per- 
manent, a lump sum, 
$1,500 maximum. (j) 


None. 


State Liability 
Board of Awards, 
subject to appeal 
to courts by clais- 
ant on specified 

uestions, 


Industrial Insur- 
ance Department 
subject to appeal 
to courts by any 
party aggrieved 
except upon mat- 
ters of depart- 
mental discre- 
tion. 


$20 maximum in others. 


4years’ earnings, ($375 to 
be taken as minimum and 
$750 a8 maximum yearly 
earnings). (d) Nodepen- 
dents, $100. (f) 


65% of weekly earnings, (if 
nurse required, 100% after 
first 90 days); limits 4 
years’ earnings(same mini- 
mum and maximumas for 
death) or 15 years. (f) 


it only where workman dies leaving no dependents. 


65% of weekly wage 
loss; limits same as for 
total disability. (f) 


First week after 
disablement un- 
less disability 
lasts 29 days—in 
which case com- 
pensation reverts 
to first day. (f) 


Padua Com- 
mission (super- 
ceding State Ac- 
cident Board) (m); 
—restricted ap- 
| peal to courts. 


(h) The law contains a schedule of injuries to be deemed to 
7 rmanent total disability. (i) ‘I'he law contains a schedule of special compensations for certain specified 
juries. (j) 


The law contains a schedule of injuries to be deemed to constitute permanent partial disability. (k) The 


W contains a provision for compensation for disfigurement. e ; 
anifested in a prescribed manner. (m) See Chap. 485, Laws of Wisconsin, rorr. 


(1) Election is conclusively presumed unless contrary is 


taken to execute the work for the subscriber, or which are under 
the control or management of the subscriber. 

s. Employees excepted from the provisions of the acts —A num- 
ber of laws exclude casual employees and those employed otherwise 
than for the purpose of the employer’s trade or business (California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Wisconsin). Kansas excludes only the lat- 
ter. The latter exception goes almost without saying; the former 
is important, if not in all cases easy to apply; it is also found in 
the British act. 

Illinois, having a supreme court which applies the constitutional 
principle of non-discrimination with great strictness, declares twice 
(secs. 21 and 22) that the law shall apply only to persons exposed 
to the necessary hazards of one of the enumerated industries, and 
in addition expressly excepts those engaged in work of a clerical or 
administrative nature. 

New Hampshire confines the law to those doing manual or me- 
chanical labor, while the Washington law expressly applies to those 
employed in one of the specified industries whether by way of 
manual labor or otherwise. None of the laws contains the limitation 
so common in foreign legislation, by a maximum amount of annual 
earnings, and the acts generally speak of employees and not of 
laborers. 

The exclusion of aliens refers only to the non-resident depend- 
ents of a killed workman and has no reference to unnaturalized resi- 
dents. The exclusion is absolute in New Jersey; in Washington 
only parents get the benefit of the act, in Kansas death benefits for 
aliens are limited to $750; in New Hampshire death benefits are 
payable only to widow, children or parents residents of the state. 
In Wisconsin, where the courts hold that non-resident aliens cannot 
sue for injuries resulting in death, the law is silent as to residence 
of dependents ; but both Wisconsin and California expressly include 

alien workmen. 

6. Injuries in respect of which compensation is payable—(1) 
With reference to the occasion of the injury—The rule is that it 
must be an injury arising out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment (Wisconsin and California: while engaged in the line of his 
duty). This is in accordance with the British act. The provision — 
of the New York law of 1910 that if accidental the injury must 
also be due to a necessary risk or danger of the employment or one 
inherent in the nature thereof (trade risk) is found in no other law. 
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(2) With reference to responsibility—The purpose of all acts is 
to extend relief to cases where injury is not attributable to fault as 
well as where it is attributable to negligence, whether of the em- 
ployer or of the employee, or of a third party. In Illinois this is 
not distinctly expressed in the act, but must be gathered from the 
general tenor of the provisions. The other acts clearly speak of 
“accident.” 

The acts bar the right to compensation where the injury is due 
to more than ordinary fault of the employee: wilful misconduct 
(Wisconsin, California); serious and wilful misconduct (Massa- 
chusetts); intention (New Jersey, Kansas, Ohio); intoxication 
(Kansas, New Jersey) ; violation of law (Kansas, New Hampshire) ; 
wilful failure to use safeguards (Kansas). Exception may perhaps 
be taken to the bar last named as being too unfavorable to the 
employee. 

On the other hand the laws leave the employer liable for full 
damages, where he is morally at fault: wilful personal misconduct 
(California) ; wilful misconduct (Wisconsin) ; wilful act (Ohio) ; 
personal gross negligence (California) ; violation of a statute for 
the protection of the employer (California) ; failure to obey statute, 
ordinance or order (Ohio); intentional omission to comply with 
statutory safety regulations (Illinois); wilful failure to comply 
with statute or order (New Hampshire) ; individual negligence of 
employer, director, partner, or managing officer or agent (Kansas) ; 
deliberate intention (Washington).* 

(3 Seriousness of the injury—The acts require, in order that 
compensation may be payable, that the injury must have produced 
disability continuing for a specified length of time. The period is 
one or two weeks. The rule is frequently so worded as to exclude 
compensation for the first week or the first two weeks, even though 
the disability lasts longer. Otherwise there would be a strong temp- 
tation to feign disability for. more than a week, in order to obtain 
compensation for the initial period. Wisconsin will pay compensa- 
tion for the first week only in the fifth week if disability so long 

In Washington the employer is also liable at common law if he 
fails to pay the premiums assessed by the insurance department; and 
he is required to pay an additional 50 per cent of the lump value of the 
compensation, if the injury was due to the absence of statutory safe- 
guards, for which he is responsible; in Massachusetts the rates of com- 
pensation are doubled if the injury is due to the serious and wilful mis- 
conduct of the employer or a superintendent. 
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continues. The provision for medical treatment begins, of course, 
immediately after the accident. In Washington no compensation 
is payable out of the accident fund unless the loss of earning power 
shall exceed 5 per cent (sec. 50). 

(b) Compensation. 


1. The general plan—The purpose of all the laws is to give a 
compensation, in amount based on previous earnings and at least 
in part proportioned to actual loss, but subject to minimum and 
maximum amounts; they make the compensation as a rule less 
than full indemnity; they make it payable in instalments; and they 
fix a limit to the number of instalments. 

The acts distinguish between death, total disability, and partial 
disability ; but not as a rule between permanent and temporary dis- 
ability (New Jersey fixes 300 weeks as longest period in case of 
temporary disability, 400 weeks in case of permanent disability, and 
Washington allows in case of temporary disability an increase of 
50 per cent in the monthly payments for the first six months). In 
case of death the payments to dependents vary according as they 
may be wholly dependent (Wisconsin and Massachusetts treat hus- 
band and wife and children under 18 as wholly dependent), or 
partly dependent; and if there are no dependents, the law allows 
reasonable burial expenses not exceeding $100, $150, or $200. Il- 
linois is the only state that allows compensation for disfigurement 
without loss of earning capacity. 

2. The basis of computation—The basis of computation is 
furnished by the average daily or weekly or annual earnings at the 
time of the accident, qualified in various ways. Annual earnings 
are computed at 300 times the average daily earnings. The fullest 
provisions are found in the laws of Wisconsin, California, Illinois 
and Kansas. Thus Illinois provides that, as to employees in employ- 
ments in which it is the custom to operate for a part of the whole 
number of working days in each year, such number shall be used 
instead of 300 as a basis for computing the annual earnings, pro- 
vided the minimum number of days which shall be used for the 
basis of the year’s work shall not be less than 200. California fixes 
a minimum and maximum amount for the annual earnings (not 
less than $333.33 nor more than $1,666.66). Illinois provides that 
in computing the compensation to be paid to any employee who 
before the accident for which he claims compensation was disabled 
and drawing compensation under the terms of the act, the compen- 
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erties 


sation for each subsequent injury shall be apportioned according 
to the proportionment of incapacity and disability caused by the 
respective injuries which he may have suffered. 

The laws of Wisconsin and California contain each a clause to 
the effect that in cases where the prescribed methods of arriving at 
the average annual earnings of the injured cannot reasonably and 
fairly be applied, such annual earnings shall be taken at such sum 
as having regard to the previous earnings of the injured employee 
and of other employees of the same or most similar class working 
in the same or most similar employment in the same or neighboring 
locality, shall reasonably represent the average earning capacity of 
the injured employee at the time of the injury in the employment in 
which he was working at such time. 

3. The rate of compensation—tThe rate of compensation is in 
case of death a multiple of weekly or annual earnings, with a pro- 
portionate reduction where the beneficiaries were not wholly depend- 
ent on the decedent’s earnings. Thus in Wisconsin and Illinois it is 
four times the annual earnings; in Kansas three times the annual 
earnings ; in New Jersey the earnings of 300 weeks: in New Hamp- 
shire of 150 weeks. Besides the maximum amounts thus implied spe- 
cific sums are named which death benefits shall not exceed: New 
Hampshire $3,000; Ohio $3,400; Illinois $3,500; Kansas $3,600; Cal- 
ifornia $500. In addition, a minimum total death benefit (in favor of 
those wholly dependent) is fixed at $1,000, $1,200, or $1,500—or at a 
weekly rate of $4 or $5. 

The rate of compensation for total disability is 50 per cent or 
65 per cent or 66 2-3 per cent of the earnings (in Wisconsin it may 
rise to 100 per cent if the person injured is so helpless as to require 
the assistance of a nurse, a provision taken from the German law), 
but not to fall below or rise above a stated weekly sum ($4—$12). 
There is, however, also a time limit to these payments, so that they 
stop either after a certain number of years or weeks (8 years, 15 
years), or after a certain aggregate amount (equal to the death 
benefit) has been paid. [Illinois does not stop the payment but 
reduces it to 8 per cent of the death benefit or not less than $10 per 
month. The insurance systems of Ohio and Washington have no 
time limit in case of total disability. The benefits are subject to 
revision or readjustment in case of an alteration of circumstances. 

The laws of Illinois and Wisconsin contain provisions to the 
effect that if in case of total disability death occurs before the total 
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of the payments equals the death benefit, the lineal heirs, if any, shall 
be paid the difference between the amount paid and the death benefit,. 
not less, however, than $500. It does not say that the death so 
occurring must be due to the accident, and this is, therefore, a pro- 
vision for payment to the employees’ dependents that seems to have 
no connection with the employment or the injury. As such it raises 
the constitutional question entirely different from the one presented: 
by compensation for accident. 

In case of partial disability the amounts are reduced proportion- 
ately, and the period is sometimes shorter (Massachusetts, three hun- 
dred weeks instead of five hundred weeks). New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts have schedules of rates for various kinds of injuries. The 
insurance system of Washington follows a different plan, the act 
fixing definite monthly payments, the maximum amount for wife 
and children being $30, for other dependents $20, in case of total 
disability $35 per month. 

Massachusetts (sec. 12) is the only state to provide that no 
savings, insurance or benefits independent of the act are to be con- 
sidered in fixing compensation. But the same rule is clearly implied 
in all other acts. 

4. Manner of payment.—lIt is part of the principle of compensa- 
tion, as being in the nature of relief or of a pension, that it should 
be payable in instalments, so as to avoid the risk of loss,—a serious 
risk where relatively large sums are paid to those not used to hand- 
ling them, and which would invite the recurrence of the evil that 
the legislation intends to avoid, namely the throwing of the victim 
of the accident upon his family or upon the community for support. 

The rule is, therefore, that the benefits are payable weekly or 
monthly or in the same manner as earnings were received at the 
time of the accident. But in Kansas the death benefit is payable in 
a lump sum, and the same is true in Washington for compensation 
payable for permanent partial disability. 

The acts contain, however, various provisions for commutation: 
in Illinois and New Jersey on application of either party, in the 
discretion of the court; in Kansas and New Hampshire wherever 
the claim has to be enforced by judgment; in Kansas the employer 
has a right to commutation to 80 per cent of the aggregate of benefits. 
to become due, after payments have been made for six months, and 
the employee has a similar right in case of doubt as to the security 
of the compensation; in Ohio the commutation is left to the dis- 
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cretion of the liability board; in Washington to the discretion of 
the insurance department to be exercised either on the application 
of the beneficiary, or in the event of his residing or removing out 
of the state; in Massachusetts, in unusual cases, after six months, 
subject to the approval of the industrial accident board. Wiscon- 
sin (sec. 28) simply allows the employer to relieve himself by ap- 
propriate bond deposits or by the purchase of annuities. 

5. Security of payment—The Kansas provision that has been 
referred to is one of the very few that are enacted with a view to 
securing to the employee or to the dependents the continued receipt 
of his benefits. New Hampshire requires, in connection with the 
exercise of the option on the part of the employer in adopting the 
act, the filing of a bond conditioned on the discharge of all lia- 
bility incurred under the act. 

6. Medical services and expenses—The majority of the laws 
make liberal provision to secure medical treatment and a speedy 
cure, if possible. The liability is limited both in time (Illinois 8 
weeks, Wisconsin ninety days) and in amount ($100-$200). It is not 
always made clear that the employer has the right to provide treat- 
ment and services in the first instance, and is to be liable to the 
employee, providing the same only in case of his refusal or neglect 
(so California and New Jersey). No provision for medical services 
is found in the laws of Kansas, Nevada, New Hampshire and 
Washington. 


(c) Controverted Claims. 


All the acts seek to avoid litigation by making provision for 
agreements and for arbitration or administrative settlement. Dif- 
ferences appear in the manner and extent to which proceedings in 
court for the adjudication of controverted claims are allowed. 

Illinois and Kansas allow actions to be brought, if either party 
is dissatisfied with an award, and a jury may be had on demand. 
New Hampshire provides for an action in equity, New Jersey 
for a summary determination by a judge of a court of common 
pleas and Washington for a summary review on appeal, a jury to be 
in the discretion of the court. California and Wisconsin allow the 
review of awards by action only if it is claimed that the award was 
in excess of jurisdiction, or fraudulent, or not supported by the 
findings of the act. Massachusetts (secs. 10, 11) allows a review 
of the award of the committee of arbitration by the Industrial Ac- 
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cident Board, and an appeal from the latter to the Supreme Judicial 
Court in questions of law. 

The laws of Illinois and Kansas are therefore the only ones that 
do not seriously impair the right to trial by jury, assuming the same 
to be safeguarded by the state constitution in the usual manner. 

(d) Provisions to Check Abuses. 

1. Fraudulent claims—tThe provisions against fraudulent claims 
are mainly two: requirements that notice be given of the accident 
within a stated number of days, and the duty of the injured work- 
man to submit from time to time when required to medical examina- 
tion in order to ascertain the extent of his disability, upon penalty 
of losing for the time the right to continued payments. The asser- 
tion of claims is also subject to a brief period of limitation (six 
months or one year). The absolute exclusion of slight injuries re- 
sulting in disability of less than a week’s or two weeks’ duration has 
already been referred to; it is likewise expected to operate against 
fictitious claims. 

In order to discourage resort to litigation, restrictions are imposed 
with reference to attorneys’ fees. Illinois provides (sec. 11) that 
no claim of any attorney at law for services in securing a recovery 
under the act shall be an enforceable lien thereon unless the amount 
of the same be approved in writing by a judge of a court of record. 
Provisions of this character are found in Kansas, New Hamp- 
shire and New Jersey. In Wisconsin the attorney’s fee may not 
exceed 10 per cent of the recovery; in Ohio and Washington it is 
fixed by the court; in Massachusetts it is subject to the approval of 
the Accident Board. 

2. Abusive or oppressive practices——On the part of the employer 
these would be likely to consist chiefly in obtaining agreements or 
settlements in evasion of his liability under the acts. Reference 
has already been made to the provisions intended to obviate the 
interposition of irresponsible contractors. Nothwithstanding the fact 
that the operation of the laws is supposed to rest upon voluntary 
adoption, we find provisions rendering contracts in derogation of 
the compensation provisions illegal; thus Illinois imposes a penalty 
for any device whereby an employee is required to pay any part of 
a premium (sec. 15). Alternative schemes are, however, expressly 
sanctioned, so in Illinois and Kansas (sec. 39), in both states upon 
the condition that the contributions on the part of the employer are 
sufficient to insure benefits equivalent to those provided in the act. 
Illinois (secs. 12, 13) provides that an employee cannot waive any 
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benefit secured to him by the act in regard to rate of compensation ; 
any settlement made within seven days after the injury shall be 
regarded as presumptively fraudulent. 

(e) Administrative and Financial Provisions. 


Special administrative arrangements are required where the com- 
pensation is provided through an official system of insurance. 
Thus Ohio creates a liability board of awards, and a state insur- 
ance fund managed by the state treasurer, while in Washington a 
new industrial insurance department is entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the act. Massachusetts creates an Employees Insurance 
Association, the subscribers to which elect to come within the pro- 
visions of the law. It is governed by a board of directors appointed 
by the governor of the state, policies to be issued only when there 
are 100 subscribers having 10,000 employees. But insurance in 
any other liability company will satisfy the provisions of the law. 
California and Wisconsin likewise provide for industrial boards 
which are to determine all controversies under the acts. In the other 
states no new machinery is created, and no particular official is 
charged with the carrying out of the act. 

When the cost of compensation is to be met by official insurance, 
there must also be an official schedule of rates of premiums. In 
Ohio this is left to be established by the liability board. In Wash- 
ington the law itself fixes the premium rates, The highest per- 
centage is one-tenth of one per cent upon the total annual pay roll. 
The Washington law, moreover, makes no provision for increase, 
while naturally in a system of instalment payments the cost must 
rise year by year, and does not reach its maximum until between 
ten to twenty years after the beginning of the operation of the law. 

In Massachusetts the rates are fixed and amounts necessary to 
pay losses are assessed by the Employees Insurance Association. 
This association also pays judgments for damages recovered against 
a subscriber by an injured employee who does not accept the com- 
pensation plan. The Massachusetts system resembles the German 
plan of association, except that in Massachusetts there is one as- 
sociation which bears all losses, instead of many group associations. 
However, Massachusetts also allows the employer to effect insur- 
ance in a private liability company. 

Under the Ohio insurance law, 10 per cent of the required prem- 
iums is assessed upon the employee, and 90 per cent upon the em- 
ployer. This is the only act of 1911 by which any part of the cost 
of compensation is put upon the employees. 
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The act of Nevada differs from all others. It deals only with 
the common law defenses and does not give a right to compensation 
where there was no fault either on the part of the employer or of 
another employee, i. e., it gives no right of compensation in case of 
pure accident. The liability which it creates is therefore free from 
constitutional difficulty, even assuming the New York doctrine of 
constitutional limitations to be well founded. Under the act the em- 
ployee is entitled to measured rates of compensation and not to 
full damages; he may litigate his claim in an ordinary action, al- 
though a preliminary arbitration proceeding is required. Finally, 
the workman may proceed either under the act or at common law, 
and the election rests with him or his legal representatives alone. 
The act is free from the coercive feature of the other elective 
laws; it simply offers to an injured party a conditional benefit which 
he may waive. The employer is not worse off than if the defenses 
were absolutely abolished, and the loss of the defenses carries with 
it a more favorable rule of damages, which in no event can be 
greater than they could be at common law. Perhaps the effect of 
the act may be expressed in this way: An injured employee may 
proceed to recover less than full damages where he himself was 
not entirely free from fault, or where the injury was due to the 
fault of a fellow servant. He retains his right to recover full 
damages where he has it by the present law. But in that case also 
he may proceed to recover less than full damages. Of this latter 
option the employer, of course, cannot complain. The defect of the 
act is, of course, that it fails to afford relief in the numerous cases 
where injury occurs without attributable fault. The act applies to 
enumerated hazardous industries. 

The acts differ from each other not merely in the fullness of their 
provisions (that of New Hampshire being especially brief), but 
also in the care with which they are drawn. Most of the acts post- 
pone the date of their going into effect beyond the period usual in 
American statutes. There is to be a respite for preparation, but the 
organization of our state governments provides no administrative 
department charged with any duty to aid in this preparation and 
most of the acts do not supply that defect. 
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HOURS OF LABOR. 


Most of the laws enacted this year upon the subject of hours 
of labor relate to private employment, but in a few states hours 
in public employment also are limited. In both classes: of laws 
there is a tendency to make enforcement possible by expressly for- 
bidding any one to “require or permit” employees to work more than 
the specified time. 


A. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENTS. 


Four laws limiting hours of labor in public employment have been 
enacted in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Wisconsin. 
The long fought battle in Massachusetts has at last resulted in the 
passage of an effective law, but Wisconsin has gone a step further 
by adding that the proved fact of work for more than eight hours is 
prima facie evidence of a violation, and also by carefully defining the 
meaning of “emergency”. An eight-hour workday is also required 
for employees in all work on the new submarine torpedo boats in 
process of construction for the United States Navy. 

Connecticut.—The hours of labor of painters, carpenters, masons, 
electricians, machinists, engineers, firemen, and plumbers in state 
institutions are limited to eight per day, except in unavoidable 
emergencies. (C. 282). 

Massachusetts——The eight-hour-day law for public works is re- 
enacted and strengthened to permit the prosecution of employers 
who may “require or permit” a violation, instead of only those who 
“request or require’ more than eight hours a day, and to increase 
the penalty from $50 for each offense, to a maximum of $1,000, or 
imprisonment for six months, or both, for each offense. The prep- 
aration of election ballots and legislative printing and binding work 
during sessions are exempt. (C. 494). 

New Jersey.—Hours of labor for employees on public works are 
limited to eight a day for all future contracts, but overtime for 
extra pay is permissible “in case of accident or unexpected con- 
tingency”. Any employer who may “require or permit” a violation 
is subject to a maximum penalty of $100, or imprisonment for ninety 
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days, or both. (C. 243. In effect, April 27, 1911). (See also 
“Factories and Workshops”, p. 18.) 

Wisconsin.—The eight-hour law for public works is oreaded by 
omitting the clause limiting the application of the act to work done 
on premises only, and by defining an emergency to mean the pro- 
tection of property or human life when endangered by a public 
enemy, or by fire, storm or flood. The new law holds any board or 
commission or its representative liable for a violation and makes 
the proved fact of work for longer than eight hours prima facte evi- 
dence that the laborer was “required or permitted” to work in vio- 
lation of the law. Maximum penalty, $200, or imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or both. (C. 171. In effect, May 20, 
IQII). 

United States—No part of the appropriation made for new sub- 
marine torpedo boats may be expended for their construction “by 
any person, firm or corporation which has not at the time of the 
commencement and during the construction of said vessels estab- 
lished an eight-hour workday for all employees, laborers, mechanics 
engaged in doing the work for which this appropriation is made.” 


(C. 239). 


B. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENTS. 


There is a distinct tendency, especially in the western states, to 
limit the hours of all employees in certain dangerous occupations, 
notably mining and the operation of railroad trains. A bill was 
introduced in Wisconsin providing for a sixty-one hour day in 
bakeries, in order that the constitutionality of such a measure might 
again be tested, but it failed of passage. 

California.—Conductors, engineers, firemen, brakemen, train dis- 
patchers or telegraph operators are not to be required or knowingly 
permitted to work more than sixteen consecutive hours, after which 
they must have at least eight consecutive hours off duty. Penalty, 
$200 to $1,000 for the company, and $100 to $500, or imprisonment 
for ten to sixty days, or both, for officers or representatives of the 
company. The act does not apply to wrecking crews, relief trains, 
nor in case of unavoidable accident or delay. (Part I, C. 484. In 
effect, June 21, 1911). 

Colorado.—The eight-hour law for miners and smelter employees 
is rewritten. It now includes all employees in “underground mines, 
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underground workings, open cut workings, open pit workings, smel- 
ters, reduction works, stamp mills, concentrating mills, chlorination 
processes, cyanide processes and coke ovens”. (Formerly it in- 
cluded underground mines and workings and certain employees in 
smelters, etc., whose work brought them in direct contact with 
noxious gases, etc.) It is provided that “the period of employment” 
of men engaged in these industries “shall not exceed eight hours 
within any twenty-four,” instead of, as before, that it “shall be 
eight hours per day.” The former provision that the employer 
must report to the Commissioner of Labor every emergency when 
it has been necessary to employ men for longer hours is repealed, 
but the penalty for any one who violates the act or causes it to 
be violated is raised from $50 to $300, to $250 to $500, or imprison- 
ment for ninety days to six months, or both, and it is provided 
that every day’s violation is a separate offense. (C. 149). 
Connecticut——No person shall “require or permit” any employee 
in a commercial or industrial occupation to work on Sunday unless 
he is relieved from work for one full working day during the 


_ ensuing week, except in case of emergency. It is specifically 


stated that the act does not apply “to farm or personal service, to 
druggists, watchmen, superintendents or managers, janitors, or 
persons engaged solely in transportation, nor to the sale or delivery 
of milk, food, or newspapers, nor to such commercial occupation or 
industrial processes as by their nature are required to be continu- 
ous”, nor to “necessary work of inspection, repair, or care of any 
manufacturing or other plant, or of any merchandise or stock.” 
Maximum penalty, $200, (C. 162. In effect, September 1, 1911). 

Georgia.—‘“The hours of labor required of all persons employed 
in cotton and woolen manufacturing establishments . . . except 
engineers, firemen, watchmen, mechanics, teamsters, yard employees, 
clerical force, and help that may be needed to clear up and make 
necessary repairs or changes in or of machinery,” are reduced from 
sixty-six to sixty per week. Longer hours may be worked, how- 
ever, in order “to make up lost time, not to exceed ten days, caused 
by accidents or other unavoidable circumstances”. (No. 279. Ap- 
proved, August 21, IQII). 

Idaho.—The constitution of Idaho provides for an eight-hour day, 
but a new law penalizes an employer who may “require or permit” 
more than eight hours, except in case of war or for the protection 
of human life or property. Overtime must be paid for on an eight- 
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hour day basis, and not less than the local current rate of daily 
wages must be paid for services. All future contracts are “deemed 
and considered” as being made upon an eight-hour day basis. Pen- 
alty, $50 to $1,000 for each offense, or imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or both. (C. 131). 

Massachusetts—Employees are not to be “required” to work in 
mills or factories on legal holidays except in case of absolute neces- 
sity and unless permissible under the Sunday work law. Maximum 
penalty, $500. (C. 151). 

Montana.—The hours of work of men in underground mines or 
workings, including railroad or other tunnels, is limited to eight per 
day, except in emergencies where life and property is in imminent 
danger. (C. 21. In effect, February 11, 1911). 

Nebraska.—Employees engaged in the movement of trains must 
not be required or permitted to remain on duty for more than six- 
teen consecutive hours, after which they must have at least ten 
consecutive hours off duty, and after being on duty for sixteen hours 
in twenty-four they must have at least eight consecutive hours off 
duty. Train dispatchers and employees engaged in similar occupa- 
tions must not be on duty longer than nine hours in twenty-four at 
offices, etc., operated day and night, or thirteen in othces operated 
only during the day, except in emergencies, when four additional 
hours are permitted for three days in any one week. The State 
Railway Commission enforces the act and may make exceptions. 
The act does not apply to the crews of wrecking or relief trains, nor 
in case of unavoidable accident or delay. Maximum penalty, $500. 
(C. 148. In effect, March 13, 1911). 

Nevada.—The eight-hour law is extended from employees in 
underground, open pit and open cut mines to all “mechanics, engi- 
neers, blacksmiths, carpenters, top men, and all working men em- 
ployed about the surface of any underground mine workings”. 
Emergencies “where life or property are in imminent danger” are 
excepted. Penalty for any person who violates the act or “causes 
or induces” violation, $100 to $500, or imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or both. (C. 188. In effect, April 24, 1911). 

North Carolina.—The hours of labor of all railroad employees 
are limited as in Nebraska (q. v.), with the same penalty for viola- 
tion, The Corporation Commission enforces the act. (C. 112. In 
effect, March 6, 1911). Hours in all manufacturing establishments 
are reduced from sixty-six to sixty a week. Several classes of men 
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employees are exempt from the limitation. (C. 85. In effect, 
January I, I19i2). 

Oregon.—Employees of common carriers, while engaged in or 
connected with the movement of trains, are not to be required or 
permitted to remain on duty longer than fourteen consecutive 
hours, after which period they shall have at least ten consecutive 
hours off duty. After being on duty for an aggregate of fourteen 
hours in any twenty-four, they shall have at least eight consecutive 
hours off duty. Train dispatchers and employees engaged in similar 
occupations are limited to nine hours’ work in twenty-four, except 
four additional hours on three days in a week in case of emer- 
gency. The Railroad Commission enforces the act by lodging com- 
plaints with the attorney general. The act does not apply to the 
crews of wrecking or relief trains, nor in case of unavoidable acci- 
dent or delay. Maximum penalty, $500 for each violation. (C. 
137. In effect, May 20, 1911). 

Pennsylvania.—The hours of hoisting engineers who lower and 
hoist miners in anthracite coal mines are limited to eight in each 
twenty-four hours. Penalty, $25 to $100. (No.97. In effect, April 
29, I9II). 

Wisconsin.—Shops for the sale of dry goods, including shoes, 
hardware, furniture, dishes, jewelry, and coffee, teas and spices, 
must not be open on Sunday. The law as published June 20, 1911, 
covered the sale of groceries and meats but these were omitted in a 
later amendment to the same act. (Cs. 393 and 614. In effect, 


July 10, 1911). 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Two western states, Nevada and Washington, have petitioned 
congress for legislation restricting immigration, and one eastern 
state, New Jersey, has appointed a commission to study the sub- 
ject. In addition, New York has passed three laws for the pro- 
tection of immigrants, one of them providing for the licensing and 
regulation of immigrant lodging places,* one amending the penal 
law in relation to soliciting or procuring the surrender of tickets of 
immigrant passengers,” and one amending the general business law 
in relation to the licensing of persons claiming to be authorized to 
sell transportation to or from foreign countries.* 

Massachusetts—(See “Unemployment”, p. 138). 

Nevada.—Congress is petitioned to enact such legislation as will 
“effectually stop” the indiscriminate immigration of Japanese and 
Hindus. (S. J. and C. R. 17). 

New Jersey—The governor is authorized to appoint an un- 
salaried commission of three to inquire into the conditions, distri- 
bution and industrial opportunities of aliens within the state. The 
commission is authorized to summon witnesses and records and to 
administer oaths and make a report, but no appropriation is made. 
(C. 362. In effect, May 2, 1911). 

Tennessee——Congress is memoralized to “enact some such il- 
literacy test as is recommended by the Immigration Commission” 
and is asked not to pass any legislation looking toward the distribu- 
tion of the kind of aliens now congesting the northeastern cities. 
Loar kk. 27), 

Washington.—Congress is petitioned to enact restrictive legis- 
lation which will “put a stop to” the influx of undesirable immi- 
grants on the ground that they destroy the American standard of 
living. (H. J. M. 2). 

aoss, -C 40, °C. 598 
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PENSIONS, OLD AGE. 


Practically nothing has been accomplished in this country in the 
direction of securing a general system of old age pensions. Bills for 
this purpose have been introduced in congress, however, and have 
attracted considerable public attention. Massachusetts, where a 
commission has been at work upon the subject since 1907, has passed 
several acts‘ authorizing retirement systems for employees, and has 
formed a retirement board, authorized to pension laborers employed 
by the city of Boston.2 The New Jersey commission appointed in 
1910 submitted a report, but no scheme of old age pensions was 
adopted. This year, however, New Jersey has appointed a new 
commission. 

New Jersey—The governor is directed to appoint five persons 
to act as a commission on old age insurance and pensions, to 
make investigations and to act as a bureau of information and as- 
sistance for employers and employees who are considering the 
establishment of insurance systems. Both employers and employees 
must be represented and a secretary is authorized at a salary of 
not more than $850 a year. Members receive no compensation 
other than necessary expenses, which are limited to $350 for all. 
(C. 198. In effect, July 4, 1911). 


=s) 634) 532, 336. = Cheah se 
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PRISON LABOR 


The state’s property right in the prisoner’s labor exists by virtue 
of the 13th Amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
which provides that slavery or involuntary servitude may be a 
punishment for crime, after due process of law. This property 
right the state may lease or retain for its own use, the manner be- 
ing set forth in state constitutions and acts of legislatures. To make 
this of material value the prisoner’s labor must be productive. The 
distribution of the product of the prisoner’s labor inevitably pre- 
sents the problem of competition. The confounding of the evil of 
penal servitude with the methods of production and the methods of 
distribution which have grown out of it has produced a confusion 
in the thought underlying prison labor regulation by legislative 
enactment. 

The usual penological analysis of prison labor into lease, con- 
tract, piece-price, public account and state-use systems is impossible 
to use in an economic analysis of the labor conditions involved. 
Economically two systems of convict production and two systems 
of distribution of convict-made goods exist: production is either by 
the state or under individual enterprise; distribution is either limited 
to the preferred state use market or through the general competitive 
market. In the light of such classification the convict labor legis- 
lation of the current year shows definite tendencies toward the 
state’s assumption of its responsibility for its own use of the pris- 
oners on state lands, in state mines and as operatives in state fac- 
tories; while in distribution the competition of the open market, 
with its disastrous effect upon prices, tends to give place to the use 
of labor and commodities by the state itself in its manifold activi- 
ties. Improvements like these in the production and distribution 
of the products mitigate evils but in no vital way affect the eco- 
nomic injustice always inherent under a slave system. The pay- 
ment of wages to the convict as a right growing out of his production 
of valuable commodities is the phase of this legislation which tends 
to destroy the slavery condition. Such legislation has made its ap- 
pearance, together with the first suggestion of the right of choice 
allowed to the convict in regard to his occupation. These statutes 
still waver in an uncertain manner between the conception of the 
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wage as a privilege, common to England and Germany, and the 
wage as a right as it exists in France. The development of the idea 
of the right of wage, fused as it is with the movement toward 
governmental work and workshops, cannot fail to stand out in 
significance when viewed from the standpoint of the labor move- 
ment. 

The expression of these tendencies found in the legislation of 
IQII comes to view in divers states and a confusion of statutes in 
which every shade of development is present. While no state legis- 
lates to give new powers of leasing or contracting for the labor of 
prisoners and one only, Idaho, extends the field of its present 
leases, twenty-one! make some provision for the state’s assumption 
and operation of industries; eight, California, Idaho, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyoming, provide in 
some manner for the state’s consumption of the manufactured arti- 
cles; and six, California, Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Wyoming, establish laws for the regulation of prices and stand- 
ardization of commodities. The prisoner receives compensation for 
labor in six states, Florida, Kansas, Michigan, Nevada, Rhode 
Island, and Wyoming; his dependent family is given assistance in 
five, Colorado, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri? and New Jersey; 
while Nevada gives him the right to choose between working on the 
roads or working indoors. The New York Farm and Industrial 
Colony for Tramps and Vagrants is of significance.* Florida meets 
the peonage issue by a provision for working off fines during im- 
prisonment.* The antagonism of organized labor to the distribution 
of the products of the convict’s labor on the open market resulted 

*These states, the laws of which are summarized below except as here 
noted, are: California, Florida (committee appointed to inspect lands and 
$50,000 appropriated to purchase grounds for state prison farm, and to build 
and equip buildings needed upon expiration of state convict lease, Dec. 31, 
1913, C. 6134), Idaho, Indiana, Kansas ($16,000 appropriated to purchase two 
coal mines, C. 300), Maine (extension to inebriate farms of convict labor regu- 
lations of county farms, C. 54), Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota ($225,000 
appropriated from building fund for industrial work in the state prison at 
Stillwater, C. 212, and farm colony for inebriates established, S. F. 149), 
Missouri, New Jersey, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma ($12,000 
appropriated for a farm site adjoining the reformatory, C. 154), Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

*A relief measure for the support of widows and the wives of prisoners. 
(H. B. 626, p. 121). 

®See p. 141. 

‘Florida, C. 6176. In effect, June 3, 191TI. 
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in the passage in Montana, Oregon and California of laws requiring 
branding of convict made goods. The New Jersey and Wyoming 
laws, which are especially complete, are summarized below in greater 
detail than the others. 

In a word, the economic progress in prison labor shown in the 
legislation of 1911 is toward more efficient production by the elimi- 
nation of the profits of the lessee, more economical distribution by 
the substitution of a preferred market where the profits of the mid- 
dleman are eliminated in place of the unfair competition with the 
products of free labor in the open markets, and finally the curtail- 
ment of the slave system by the provisions for wages and choice 
of occupation for the man in penal servitude. 

California—Convicts are to be employed in manufacture ex- 
clusively for public use, except that the manufacture of jute and 
the crushing of stone, and their sale, shall continue as at present. 
The Board of Prison Directors is to determine the kind, quality and 
quantity of goods to be manufactured and fix the price which is to 
be as near as possible, the prevailing market price. All articles, ma- 
terials and supplies are to be purchased from this source if the 
prisons are able to furnish them. The State Board of Examiners 
shall regulate the sale and distribution, and the system of payments 
and accounts. (Part I, C. 56. In effect, February 23, 1911). 

Colorado.—Male prisoners in county and city jails are compelled 
to work for eight hours a day; road work is permitted, except that 
bridge building and other work of like character requiring skilled 
labor is prohibited. One half of the net earnings of the prisoners, 
after the deduction of the expenses for guarding, is to be paid de- 
pendents who are likely to become a public charge. (C. 130). 

Connecticut—Contracts for the labor of inmates of penal or other 
state or county institutions in the manufacture of goods are to be 
made only after public notice in at least three daily papers; the 
most advantageous bid must be accepted; and no contract may be 
made for a period exceeding four years. The act does not apply to 
contracts for the labor of inmates of county institutions in farm, 
domestic or casual service. (C. 275). 

Florida.—The Board of Commissioners are “directed to not lease 
nor release state convicts nor renew the present lease” until July 
1, 1913. (H.R. 30). Work on public roads by county convicts 
is allowed in Columbia county upon the expiration of existing leases. 
(C. 6258. In effect, July 3, 1911). 
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Idaho.—Convicts may be worked on all public works under the 
direct control of the state. Prohibition of the employment of con- 
victs outside the penitentiary, and of letting contracts for labor 
conflicting with the existing manufacturing interests of the state, 
is repealed. (C. 216). Permission is granted to work the prisoners 
on preparing grounds, manufacturing building material, and con- 
structing the state sanitarium. (C. 41). A constitutional amend- 
ment is to be voted on at the next general election to consider the 
repeal of the provision that convicts shall not work outside the 
prison grounds except on public works under the direct control of 
the state. (The repeal would make constitutional the work of con- 
victs on county roads.) (H. J. R. 24). A Prison Labor Com- 
mission is created whose duty is to investigate the employment of 
prisoners at the penitentiary, propose amendments to present laws 
and report to the next legislature. An appropriation of $500 is 
made; (C.. 220). 

Indiana.—The board to fix prices is reorganized into a Board 
of Classification, to determine the quality and style of articles as 
well as price. Goods cannot be bought for the state and political 
divisons from any source other than the reformatory save upon 
release by the superintendent. The provision that the political di- 
visions cannot be compelled to pay a greater price for supplies than 
that at which supplies of like quality can be purchased elsewhere, 
is repealed. (C. 212). 

Kansas.—The Penitentiary Board and the Reformatory Board 
were consolidated July 1, 1911. (C. 298. In effect, March 25, 
IQI1). $105,000 is appropriated for repairs of shops, mines, and for 
the payment of wages for convicts at the penitentiary, together with 
sums for salaries of foremen and officials of brickyards, clothing 
shops and mines, including fire bosses. The employment of convicts 
by private citizens outside of the penitentiary grounds for hire or 
otherwise is prohibited; surplus convict labor is to be used in ex- 
tending and repairing state and county roads and upon other work 
exclusively for the benefit of the state. (C. 13. In effect, March 13, 
1911). A revolving fund is established by the appropriation of 
$81,280.90 from the profits of the binder-twine plant. (C, 14. In 
effect, May 22, 1911). County commissioners may allow prose- 
cuting witnesses in criminal proceedings who have failed to pay 


_ fines and costs adjudged against them to labor by agreement in 


public works instead of in the chain gang, (C. 235. In effect, May 
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22, 1911). Surplus prisoners in the state penitentiary and reform- 
atory may be used in the construction of certain macadamized roads. 
(C, 252. In effect, April 3, 1911). 

Maine.—In cases of prisoners committed for desertion, keepers 
of county institutions notify weekly the county commissioners of 
the number of days work done by prisoners. Commissioner sends 
order upon treasury to aid in support of families. (C. 144). 

Massachusetis.—Prison commissioners are instructed to report to 
the next general court a plan for the extension of the state use 
system or such other system of convict labor as will injure free 
workingmen the best. (Resolves, C. 143). In cases of desertion and 
non-support the court imposing the sentence may, if he finds destitu- 
tion amongst the dependents, order that 50 cents for each day’s hard 
labor performed by the prisoner be paid for relief. (C. 456, sec 8). 

Michigan.—A state account fund is established by the appropria- 
tion of $125,000 to be used for the state prison and the branch 
penitentiary in its manufacturing, and authority is given to the 
wardens and Boards of Control to appoint superintendents and other 
mechanical employees and to fix their compensation, to remodel 
buildings and buy machinery. When, by the sale of the products, 
each fund reaches $100,000, the surplus may be used in buying 
machinery and constructing new buildings. The price of goods is 
fixed once a year and remains unless the price should prove unfair; 
preference is given to purchasers within the state, and in case of 
bad debts the state shall be a preferred creditor. (Nos. 150 and 151. 
In effect, April 25, 1911). An extension of the act establishing the 
Detroit House of Correction (where the public account system, with 
wages, is in operation,) allows the establishment of similar insti- 
tutions in any city of a population of 100,000. (No. 278. In effect, 
August I, 1911). Wages determined by the Boards of Control are to 
be paid for over-time work beyond the fixed task, but a limit of 
15 cents a day is set; such sums are to be paid out of the sale of 
the products. (No. 239. In effect, August 1, 1911). All able- 
bodied state prisoners may be placed on the county roads. “A 
fair and just compensation for such labor” shall be paid to the 
state by the road commission, the minimum to be fixed by the Joint 
Boards of Control at fifty cents a day, plus a bid-price bonus. The 
award of labor is to the highest bidder. Stone crushing and similar 
work is allowed but nothing requiring skilled labor is permitted. 
(No. 181. In effect, August 1, rorr). 
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Missourt.—The contract system, after the expiration of existing 
contracts, and the public account system, except in the case of 
binder-twine, are prohibited. The working of three hundred state 
prisoners on state roads is allowed. Hard labor, eight hours a 
day, is prescribed as a means of industrial training, and the pro- 
duction of supplies for the state and political subdivisions, includ- 
ing all the public offices and institutions, together with building 
material therefore, is authorized. Beginning April 1, 1912, at least 
three hundred convicts shall be added each year to the number thus 
employed until all are employed. The Board of Penitentiary In- 
spectors fixes the price at which supplies shall be sold. From no 
other source, unless upon releases signed by the inspectors, can such 
supplies be bought, audited, or paid for, by state officials. Authority 
is given to equip the institution for this work and to sell old ma- 
chinery. (Com. Sub. S. B. 23, p. 125. In effect, June 19, 1911). 

Montana.—The sale of prison-made goods, which are not marked 
“prison-made” is prohibited. Penalty, $25 to $300, or imprisonment 
for 30 to 90 days, or both. (C. 32. In effect, February 17, 1911). 

Nevada.—Male convicts in the state prison are allowed, if they 
desire and the warden and board are willing, to work on the state 
roads, and a wage of 25 cents a day is allowed, which the prisoner 
may request the board at its discretion to pay dependents in dis- 
tress, or to retain until release when it is added to discharge money. 
The work is done under the state engineer with the approval of 
the Prison Commission, but bridges are to be built by skilled free 
labor. Expense of maintenance of convicts is charged to county. 
(C. 71. In effect, March 16, 1911). 

New Jersey.—The sale on the open market of the products of 
convict labor of any state penal institution is prohibited after the 
expiration of existing contracts. A preferred market is estab- 
lished consisting of all manufacturable articles consumed by the 
state and subdivisions thereof. A Prison Labor Commission is 
created to so regulate the penal industries that the greatest amount 
consumable by this preferred market will be produced. It is to 
publish a list of all possible articles of manufacture and grant re- 
leases when articles cannot be supplied. Penal officers are required 
to keep all physically capable convicts employed, not to exceed eight 
hours a day except Sundays and holidays, on productive work or 
in receiving industrial and scholastic instruction. 

Yearly budgets are to be sent by October rst to the commission 
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by all purchasing officials in the state. The penal institutions are 
to report fully regarding all convict labor and its productive power 
together with the cost of production. A uniform system of ac- 
counting is to be established, together with a standardization of 
commodities to be manufactured, on which is to be affixed a fair - 
price. Agricultural pursuits are to be given preference and the 
products sold as above, except that the surplus products may be 
sold at advertised auction to the general public once in six months 
unless they are of destructible character and require more im- 
mediate sale. Counties and municipalities are to conform to the 
state plan but may employ the prisoners for their own use. Charit- 
able institutions are allowed to manufacture for their own use. 
Prisoners’ families dependent on charity are relieved by the Com- 
missioner of Charities at the rate of fifty cents for every day the 
prisoner works, but this relief fund is limited to 5 per cent of the 
value of all goods produced. The services of charitable societies 
may be used for making investigations of families. The estimates 
of added appropriations needed to carry this into effect are to be 
included in annual estimates. The commission reports to the 
governor. (C. 372. In effect, June 7, 1911). 

The Board of Managers of the New Jersey Reformatory may 
cancel contracts for labor of inmates with the consent of contractors 
and may adjust claims. (C. 99. In effect, April 6, 1911). 

North Carolina—A Reform and Manual Training School for 
Colored Youths is incorporated, in the manual training department 
of which all inmates are to be taught useful trades. The farm and 
workshops are to be established to keep regularly at work all able- 
bodied inmates. (C. 122). 

North Dakota.—Limitations on the sale of products of the binder- 
twine plant are amended to permit their sale in emergencies outside 
the state after May rst of any year except that the sale of rope is 
unrestricted. (C. 203. In effect, March 3, 1911). The state prison 
revolving fund, established by the appropriation of 25 per cent of the 
yearly net profits of the penitentiary binder-twine plant, upon 
reaching $100,000, is available for running expenses for a farm- 
machine and implement factory. (C. 204. In effect, July 1, IQII). 
A factory for supplying equipment for schools and public institu- 
tions is authorized. It is to be established and maintained out of a 
fund consisting of 25 per cent of the net profits of the penitentiary 
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brick yard, which formerly went for road building. (C. 205. In 
effect, July 1, 1911). 

Olio.—A Board of Administration, consisting of four salaried 
experts, is created to take over the entire management of the charit- 
able and penal institutions of the state, beginning August 15, IQII. 
Besides the usual administrative duties, the board may assign the 
industries, fix the prices at which the goods may be exchanged 
(seeking to attain the usual market price), fix upon designs and 
enforce the purchase of articles. The board is to regulate the 
culture of institutional lands and rent additional lands if necessary. 
The products are to be sold to the state institutions. (H. B. 146, p. 
211. Ineffect, May 17, 1911). The Ohio Penitentiary is authorized 
to manufacture crushed stone to be sold in the open market, for | 
roads and ballast. $30,000 is appropriated. (S. B. 238, p. 106. In 
effect, May 8, 1911). 

Oregon.—The possession, for the purpose of sale, of convict goods 
not branded “convict-made” is a misdemeanor, with a maximum 
fine of $1,000, or imprisonment for one year, or both. Exception 
is made for goods manufactured under existing convict contracts 
with the state. (C. 21). Congress is memorialized to prevent the 
flooding of the state with convict made goods to the detriment of 
home industries, by enacting a law requiring all convict goods in 
interstate commerce to bear certain labels. (H. J. M. 5). 

Pennsylvania.—The Western Penitentiary is empowered to secure 
1,500 acres of forest land and to take the necessary steps toward the 
erection of a suitable institution. The impossibility “under the 
existing laws relating to manufactured products, to keep the inmates 
sufficiently employed, by reason whereof a large number thereof 
become insane and become permanent charges upon the state” is 
given as the cause of the change. $1,250,000 is appropriated. Able- 
bodied male convicts are to assist in the improvement of the land 
and in the construction of the building. (No. 37). 

Rhode Island.—Prisoners confined because of inability to pay 
fines may be allowed fifty cents a day for such fines for the first 
thirty days, and $1.00 for the ensuing days, instead of twenty-five 
and fifty cents as formerly. (C. 669). 

South Carolina.—Able-bodied male convicts, including those sen- 
tenced for over ten years, are placed on chain-gang, unless other- 
wise provided by special order of the judge and except in certain 
counties. (No. 110. In effect, February 18, 1911). Provision is 
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made for a county house of correction, wherein convict females are 
to be employed in useful occupations. (No. 87. In effect, February 
18, 1911). A special investigation of the penitentiary (knitting mill) 
is required, “at as early day as possible”, to be made by the State 
Board of Health, and steps are to be taken to prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis. (C. R. 285). 

Utah.—The county commissioners are authorized to make regu- 
lations for state prisoners working on public roads. Hours of labor 
are limited to eight. $20,000 is appropriated. (C. 76. In effect, 
March 18, 1911). County commissioners are empowered to provide 
for the work of prisoners in county jails, on roads, and on public 
buildings. (C. 119). 

Washington.—Stockades and other buildings are authorized to 
be built at suitable quarry sites by the State Highway Commissioner 
who shall secure machinery and equipment. A sufficient number of 
able-bodied convicts must be employed to keep the quarry running 
continuously, and convicts are in charge of the superintendent of 
the Penitentiary. Crushed stone must be sold to the state and sub- 
divisions of the state at not less than 10 per cent above cost when 
such demand equals or exceeds the supply. Preference is given the 
state and sub-divisions but it may also be sold at not less than cost 
to the public whenever the supply is greater than the demand, giving 
preference to the citizens of Washington. Free labor may be em- 
ployed within the stockade and at the quarry sites in the production 
of material. $100,000 is appropriated. (C. 114. In effect, June 12, 
1911). The product of the jute factory is to be sold as formerly, 
but additional precautions are to be taken in the manner of sale. 
(Gy 832), 

Wisconsin.—For the equipment and operation of the binder-twine 
plant, $450,000 is appropriated, the sum to be paid by January 1, 
1913. The price of twine is fixed by the Board of Control, but in 
selling preference is to be given citizens of the state. (C. 377. In 
effect, June 17, 1911). 

Wyoming.—The State Board of Charities and Reform and the 
warden constitute a State Commission on Prison Labor, to regulate 
according to its best judgment the employment of the state convicts 
so that they may acquire a knowledge of a trade at which they can 
earn a livelihood upon release. The labor of the convicts is to be 
upon products for the state and sub-divisions of the state, and 
public officials cannot purchase in the open market, unless upon 
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release by the commission. The price is fixed at the market price, 
and the type of articles may be standardized. Prisoners, in the 
discretion of the commission, are to receive a graded compensation, 
in no case more than 10 per cent of earnings of the institution. 
Surplus earnings may go to a prisoner’s family, but may never be 
used in buying food or clothing beyond that of common usage in 
his class ; the balance, paid on release, is subject to draft. (C. 61), 
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TRADE DISPUTES 


Little direct legislation has been enacted during the past year 
upon the important subject of the settlement of strikes. The new 
Georgia Commissioner of Commerce and Labor, however, is em- 
powered to inquire into labor disturbances with a view to their ad- 
justment, and the Labor Commissioner of New Hampshire is di- 
rected to attempt, upon request, the settlement of labor disputes, 
and, in case of failure, he must endeavor to secure arbitration. A 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration is created in Alabama, but 
the Michigan law creating an arbitration board is repealed. Massa- 
chusetts has taken her lesson from England and has made it legal 
for a union to impose fines upon its members. Four states, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, New York and Wisconsin, have endeavored to pre- 
vent the breaking of strikes through employees secured under false 
pretenses. Colorado has also made illegal the type of labor con- 
tract which has been used, by mine operators and others, since the 
labor disturbances of 1904, to prevent the growth of trade unions. 
Several states have attempted to prevent blacklisting by requiring 
employers to give explicit letters stating the cause of dismissal, and 
Connecticut has carefully regulated the conduct of blacklist agen- 
cies. A Wisconsin law, moreover, requires the publication of con- 
tracts or agreements between employers and employees. 

Alabama.—A State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, consist- 
ing of three members appointed by the governor, is created for the 
purpose of endeavoring to effect an adjustment of strikes and lock- 
outs which have occurred or are threatened. All the members of 
the board may be called to the locality of the strike or lockout, if 
the governor deems it advisable. Labor disputes may be voluntarily 
submitted, in writing, together with an agreement to continue in 
business or at work pending, and to abide by, the decision of the 
board. The board may subpoena witnesses, take testimony and 
call for books and documents. Decisions and written reports clearly 
describing the controversy must be rendered within ten days after 
the completion of investigations. It is also provided that a labor 
' dispute may be submitted to a local board of three arbitrators, one 
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chosen by the employees, one by the employer and the chairman 
appointed by these two. Such a local board has the same powers as 
the state board and must render the same report. The members 
of both state and local boards receive compensation. (No. 234). 

California.—The section of the penal code which made it a mis- 
demeanor to “entice seamen to desert” is repealed. (Part I, C. 55. 
In effect, April 23, 1911). The minimum penalty for misrepresent- 
ing on labels the kind of labor employed in producing goods is 
increased from $50 to $100. (Part I, C. 181. In effect, May 13, 
1911). (See also “Railroads”, p. 47). 


Colorado.—lIt is made unlawful for an employer to demand as a 
condition of employment any contract or agreement, in writing or 
otherwise, that a person shall not belong to any lawful organization 
or society, or for him to prohibit or restrain an employee from 
exercising “his social, financial, fraternal or business rights” in 
connection with such organization. “Any such contract, agreement 
or reservation or condition” is made prima facie evidence of viola- 
tion, The guilt of a corporation extends to all its officers, directors, 
trustees and agents as individuals, the guilt of a partnership or 
company to all persons composing the same, and the guilt of an 
individual to his agent. Penalty for each and every repetition of 
the offense, $50 to $500, or imprisonment from ninety days to six 
months, or both. (C. 5. In effect, March 27, 1911). Provisions 
similar to those of Nevada (q. v.) are adopted in relation to false 
representations in the employment of labor, but it is also made un- 
lawful to fail to state in any advertisement or contract for employ- 
ment that there is a labor dispute when such exists. Maximum pen- 
alty, $2,000, or imprisonment for one year, or both in case the de- 
fendants are natural persons. Agents, attorneys, servants or asso- 
ciates are also subject to the penalty. In cases, moreover, in which 
workmen are brought into the state, or induced to go from one place 
to another by false pretenses, any one who “shall hire, aid, abet or 
assist in hiring” persons to guard with arms or deadly weapons other 
persons or property, or any one who shall come into the state armed 
with deadly weapons for such purpose, without a permit in writing 
from the governor, may be imprisoned for one to five years, (C. 
160). 

Connecticut.—No person or association may “maintain, subscribe 
to, belong to, or support any bureau or agency conducted for the 
purpose of preserving and furnishing to any member thereof or to 
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others information descriptive of the character, skill, acts, or affilia- 
tions of any person whereby his reputation, standing in a trade, or 
ability to secure employment may be affected, unless a complete 
record of such information shall be open at all reasonable times to 
the inspection of the person to whom such information relates, or 
his duly authorized agent or attorney”. These records must be 
“reasonably clear and unambiguous”, and must be open to the in- 
spection of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
who shall also be furnished, not only with the name of the person 
or corporation and the names of the officers of the corporation 
conducting such bureau, but also with the names of all subscribers 
or members, which he must keep in convenient form for public in- 
spection. Exceptions are made of religious and charitable institu- 
tions, employment offices and credit agencies, and of private records 
of employees used only, as provided in the blacklisting law of 1909, 
to give information upon application either of a former employee 
or of an employer who may be considering the employment of such 
employee. (C. 163. In effect, September I, 1911). 

Georgia.—The new Commissioner of Commerce and Labor may 
inquire into the cause of strikes and lockouts or other labor disputes 
and offer his good offices to the contending parties with a view to 
effecting a satisfactory adjustment. 

Indiana.—Railroad officials must furnish, upon the request of a 
discharged employee, a letter showing duration and nature of ser- 
vices and true cause for discharge. Maximum penalty, $100. (C. 
178). 

Massachusetts—Any union or its representative may impose a 
reasonable fine for a legal purpose upon any member who has 
agreed to conform to the union’s rules. (C. 431. In effect, May 
13, I9QII). 

Michigan.—The law creating a State Court of Mediation and 
Arbitration, first enacted in 1889, is repealed. (No. 254. In effect, 
August I, IgII). 

Nebraska.—Employers must issue, when requested by departing 
employees, a letter stating the true cause for departure. Printed 
blanks cannot be used, and no figures, words or letters that are not 
necessary are permitted; pictures, designs, devices, marks or im- 
prints, except the official stamp or seal of the employer, are for- 
bidden. Penalty, $100 to $500 for each offense, or imprisonment 
for one to twelve months. (C. 66). 
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Nevada.—To inducé, influence, persuade or engage workmen to 
change from one place to another, or to bring workmen from out- 
side the state, through false statements or representations concerning 
the kind of work, the amount of compensation or the conditions 
under which the work is to be done, or concerning the existence of 
labor disputes, is subject to a penalty of $200 to $2,000, or imprison- 
ment for sixty days to one year, or, in the case of natural persons, to 
both fine and imprisonment. (C. 154. In effect, March 22, 1911). 
(See also ‘Employers’ Liability”, p. 94). 

New Hampshire.—The Labor Commissioner shall, upon request, 
attempt to personally settle labor disputes where the interest of at 
least ten employees is involved. If no settlement is agreed upon, 
the commissioner “shall endeavor” to have the dispute referred to a 
board of arbitration (appointed by the parties concerned), whose 
findings shall be binding for six months or until sixty days after 
either party has given the other written notice of withdrawal. 
Pending the decision of the board business must be continued on 
the existing basis. If the commissioner fails to secure the appoint- 
ment of a board of arbitration he must “request” for public use 
a sworn statement of the causes of the dispute. (C. 198, secs. 3-7. 
In effect, May 15, 1911). Agents, foremen and employees of corpo- 
rations, firms or persons are forbidden to obtain money or property 
or promises of money or property from any person for the purpose 
of procuring employment for such person in the service of their 
employer, and all persons are forbidden to offer or promise money 
or property to secure such employment. Maximum penalty, $100, 
or imprisonment for one year, or both. The act does not affect the 
right to hire laborers or licensed employment offices. (C. 58. In 
effect, March 17, I9II). 

New Jersey.—Any person who gives or offers anything of value 
to an authorized representative of labor with intent to influence him 
or to induce him to prevent or cause a strike, or any representative 
who accepts anything of value for such purposes, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. Any person offering or giving, or anyone accepting, 
anything of value for the purpose of retaining or securing em- 
ployment is guilty of a misdemeanor. (C. 94. In effect, March 31, 
IQII). 

New York.—Any person who makes to another person furnishing 
or seeking employment false statements in regard to the nature, lo- 
cation, duration, wages or circumstances surrounding any employ- 
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ment, or who represents himself as in a position to furnish employ- 
ment “without having an order therefore’, or who misrepresents 
any other material matter in connection with such employment, by 
reason of which statements or misrepresentations the other person 
seeks the employment, is guilty of a misdemeanor. (C. 575. In 
effect, June 30, IQII). 

Ohio.—The law forbidding use of the union shop card or label 
by anyone not authorized to do so is strengthened, and a minimum 
penalty of $25 is imposed, the maximum remaining at $200. (H. B. 
538, p. 420. In effect, June 7, 1911). 

Oklahoma.—Union labor, whenever available, is to be employed 
in the construction of all capitol buildings. (S.C. R. 3, December, 
1910,’ p. 18). 

Oregon.—When a bonded employee of a railroad company is dis- 
charged as a result of some dispute or disagreement, he may de- 
mand a statement of the reasons for his discharge. If the company 
fails to furnish such statement, complaint may be made to the 
Railroad Commission, and in case the employee is charged with an 
offense involving moral turpitude, which charge the employee com- 
plains is untrue, the Railroad Commission must investigate and may 
recommend reinstatement. The commission is given full powers 
of investigation, Penalty for failure to testify, $100 to $1,000, or 
imprisonment for not over one year, or both. (C. 139. In effect, 
May 20, IgII). 

Pennsylvania.—Officers or employees of any employer of labor 
who solicit, demand, or receive, directly or indirectly, money or 
other valuable thing from any person for the purpose either of ob- 
taining or of retaining employment for the latter in the service of 
their employer, are liable to a fine of from $50 to $300, or im- 
prisonment from three months to a year, or both. (No. 311. In 
effect, June 9, 1911). 

Utah.—It is made a misdemeanor “‘to exact by threat, or coercion, 
any money, tribute or support whatsoever, from any person; or to 
induce him by threats, or coercion, to join any organization”, Any 
person who makes a common practice of the above acts will be 
deemed a common vagrant and punished accordingly. (C. 74. In 
effect, May 8, 1911). 

Wisconsin.—The Industrial Commission (Bureau of Labor) must 


*The report of this session was received too late for inclusion in the 
Review of Labor Legislation of 1010. 
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investigate, upon complaint or upon its own initiative, any written 
or understood contracts, agreements, or rules existing between em- 
ployers and employees, which may be considered unfair or un- 
reasonable. Employers must furnish copies of contracts or agree- 
ments and the commission must publish annually not more than 
two hundred and fifty pages containing information obtained under 
the act. $2,500 is appropriated to carry out these provisions. 
Penalty for misrepresenting or refusing to show agreements, $10 
to $50, or imprisonment from ten to thirty days, or both. (C. 
453. In effect, June 28, 1911). A law similar to that of Nevada 
(q. v.) is enacted relating to false representations in the employ- 
ment of labor. Penalty, $50 to $1,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. (C. 364. In effect, June 17, 1911). 
United States—The President is authorized to appoint any mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission or of the Court of 
Commerce to exercise the powers and duties imposed upon the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Erdman act 
relative to the arbitration of labor disputes affecting common car- 


riers. (C. 285). 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


The establishment in New York of the first American industrial 
farm colony for tramps and vagrants is especially significant. It 
marks a belated tendency to recognize the presence of unemployment, 
which statistics show to be increasing. In five states public employ- 
ment offices were established or extended. Illinois authorizes the 
appointment of a woman investigator of domestic employment agen- 
cies, and in seven other states laws are enacted which safeguard 
private agencies. Massachusetts extended the time allowed the com- 
mission which has been investigating employment agencies. 


A. STATE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. 


Indiana.—Free employment offices, under the direction of the 
State Bureau of Statistics, are authorized in each city of a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more. Applications for all kinds of legitimate 
work must be received, and superintendents must keep a general 
register of applicants and a special register with more detailed in- 
formation which is not open to the public, but an applicant may 
refuse to answer these special questions without losing his right to 
secure employment. They may advertise for positions and seek 
the codperation of large employers. Weekly and annual reports 
must be made to the Bureau of Statistics. A superintendent ac- 
cepting any fee is subject to a fine of $25 to $50 and imprison- 
ment for not more than thirty days. $9,000 is appropriated for 
two years. (In 1909 the chief of the Bureau of Statistics was 
authorized to maintain a free public employment bureau in con- 
nection with his office.) (C. 274). 

Massachusetis—The superintendents of free employment offices 
are directed to receive applications from alien immigrants seeking 
employment in agricultural labor and to take whatever other action 
the director may deem best to promote a more general distribution 
of immigrants throughout the agricultural sections. (C. 158). 

Michigan.—The number of free employment bureaus is increased 
from eight to ten. (No, 191. In effect, July 20, IQII). 

Missouri—The Commissioner of Labor is directed to establish an 
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employment bureau in any city which contains, or which may here- 
after contain, a population of 75,000. (H. B. 851, p. 310. In effect, 
June 19, I9II). 

Montana.—The amended law relating to free public employment 
offices requires cities of the first and second classes, and permits 
any other city, to establish such offices. (The earlier law permitted 
any incorporated city to establish them.) (C. 15. In effect, Feb- 
Tuary 10, IQII). 


B. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. 


Illinois —The law of 1909 is amended in several particulars, 
the chief new provision being the appropriation of $900 for the 
employment of a woman investigator of domestic agencies. (S. B. 
418, p. 335. Ineffect, July 1, 1911). 

Indiana.—The law regulating private agencies is amended to re- 
quire the license fee to be paid annually, and to exempt educa- 
tional or professional bureaus and bureaus of religious or benevo- 
lent institutions where no fee is charged. (C. 273). 

Kansas.—A license to operate an agency must be obtained from 
the director of the state free bureaus, at an annual fee of $25 in 
cities of a population of 20,000 or over, and of $10 in other cities. 
A bond of $500 is required and the director may revoke any license 
when, after a hearing, the licensee is considered to have violated 
the law. Every agency must keep a register with the name of 
persons applying for workers and a description of the kind of em- 
ployment offered. The maximum registration fee is one dollar, 
except where wages are more than three dollars a day, when the 
fee is two dollars. A duplicate receipt containing the name and 
address of the applicant, the date of application, the amount of the 
fee and a description of the work to be done must be given. If no 
employment is secured within three days after registration the 
full amount of the fee can be recovered by the applicant. False 
notices, promises, or entries are forbidden, and all books must be 
open to inspection by the director of the state bureaus. Charitable 
organizations are exempt. Penalty, $50 to $100 for each offense, 
or imprisonment for not more than six months, or both. (C. 187. 
In effect, May 22, 1911). 

Maine.—The law regulating private employment agencies is 
amended and reénacted. Among the new features are: additional 
safeguards thrown about the granting of licenses, an increase of 
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the annual license fee from twenty to twenty-five dollars, and a 
provision that aggrieved persons may sue for damages, Agencies 
are specifically forbidden to induce employees to quit work; they 
must keep a register in English, open to the inspecting officials, 
with detailed information concerning every accepted application for 
work; they must not be connected with the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, nor be located on premises where liquors are sold; disre- 
putable persons must not be harbored; the child labor law must 
not be violated; and females must not be sent to any questionable 
places. Fees (limited to $1.00) are to be returned only when the 
applicant for work has not secured employment within six days 
after registering and has not broken any engagement as to time of 
beginning work. No provision is made for the return of any fee 
paid by an employer. The act is enforced by the municipal offi- 
cers, and procedure in case of violation is carefully stated. It does 
not apply to agencies for the employment of seamen or teachers, 
nor to charitable institutions. Penalty, for persons operating with- 
out a license, $50 to $300, or imprisonment for one to six months, 
or both. (C. 87). 

Minnesota.—The law governing private bureaus is amended. It 
now includes agencies dealing with female and clerical help, classi- 
fies license fees and bonds according to whether male or female 
help is provided, and specifies the forms to be used for entering 
detailed information concerning the terms of any proposed em- 
ployment. All records must be open to the inspection of the Com- 
missioner of Labor and of the local officials who administer the 
law. (C. 274. In effect, April 19, 1911). 

New Jersey —The granting of licenses for conducting employ- 
ment agencies is taken from the hands of the mayor or head officer 
and placed with the common council or other governing body. The 
clause permitting one half of the fee to go to the police or to the 
license inspector is omitted, and it is provided that the fees of 
charitable or benevolent associations may upon application be re- 
mitted. (C. 42. In effect, March 17, 1911). 

Oregon.—No person may for hire or reward furnish sailors, ap- 
prentices or other employees to vessels entering the Willamette or 
Columbia rivers without a license as shipping master from the 
board of commissioners for licensing sailors’ boarding houses. 
Such licenses are issued only to persons of sufficient responsibility 
to carry on the occupation without injury to the shipping business 
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or to the welfare of seamen. Licensed shipping masters must main- 
tain offices convenient to the water front and keep posted informa- 
tion respecting vessels needing crews and whatever otner informa- 
tion the commission requires. They must also keep lists of all 
members of crews procured by them, and must not be directly or 
indirectly interested in any sailors’ boarding-house. Licenses cost 
$50 per year and may be suspended or revoked in case of dis- 
orderly conduct of the shipping master or one of his employees, of 
“force, fraud, or misrepresentation in procuring crews”, or of any 
other violation of the act. Licensed shipping masters are furnished 
with badges which must be conspicuously exhibited, and any person 
wearing or exhibiting such badge without a license is subject to a 
fine of from $200 to $500, or imprisonment from sixty days to six 
months, or both. The legal fee for furnishing employment to sea- 
men is lowered from $30 to $10 per man and the fine for demand- 
ing or receiving, directly or indirectly, any higher sum, is lowered 
from $500 to $1,000, to $100 to $500. Imprisonment from ten to 
one hundred days, as before, may be substituted for the fine, or both 
may be imposed. (C. 36. In effect, May 20, 1911). 
Pennsylvania——The law governing private agencies has been 
amended by requiring additional safeguards in granting licenses, 
and by withdrawing the clause permitting the agency to retain the 
fees in case the applicant secures employment elsewhere and does 
not notify the agency. The agency is now allowed a fee of fifty 
cents when an honest attempt has been made to secure a position 
for the applicant. Bureaus of medical institutions and those deal- 
ing with executive, technical, clerical, or sales positions for men are 
brought under the operation of the law. (No. 672. In effect, 


June 13, IQII). 
C. GENERAL—COMMISSION—FARM COLONY. 


Massachusetts——The time allowed the commission to investigate 
the condition and management of employment agencies is extended 
to January 10, 1912. An additional $1,000 is appropriated. (Re- 
solves Cs. 2 and 94). 

New York.—An industrial farm colony is established “for the 
detention, humane discipline, instruction and reformation” of males 
over twenty-one committed as tramps or vagrants. The colony is 
controled by an unsalaried board of seven managers appointed by 
the governor with the consent of the senate. This board has 
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>ower to elect its officers, appoint a superintendent and other em- 
ployees, and establish rules and regulations for the classification 
and discharge of inmates, for a system of compensation and credits, 
etc. If no land now owned by the state is found suitable, the board 
may select a site of not less than five hundred acres, and may erect 
buildings for the housing and educational and industrial training of 
not less than five hundred inmates. The labor of inmates is to 
be used as far as practicable in construction and improvement. 
As soon as the colony is ready all judges are to be notified, and 
thereafter they may make commitments thereto, “but no person shall 
be so committed who shall satisfy the said court or magistrate that 
he habitually supports himself through lawful employment, It is 
the intent and meaning of this act that reputable workmen, tem- 
porarily out of work and seeking employment, shall not be deemed 
tramps or vagrants nor be committed as such to the said colony”. 
Any person committed can be detained only according to this act, 
“anything in the penal law to the contrary notwithstanding”. Com- 
mitments are not for a definite term but any inmate may be paroled 
or discharged by the board of managers. No one may be detained 
over two years and no one who has not, since he was sixteen, been 
previously committed to a penal institution, over eighteen months. 
Commitments, so far as consistent with the act, are to be made ac- 
cording to the code of criminal procedure. $10,000 is appropriated. 
(C. 812. In effect, July 28, rgrr). 

The Commissioner of Labor is directed to prepare annually an 
industrial directory for cities of over 1,000 population, or for each 
separate borough if a city is so divided, which directory “shall 
contain information regarding opportunities and advantages for 
manufacturing . . .”. (C. 565. In effect, June 30, rg1r). 
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WAGES. 


Of the forty states which held legislative sessions during 1911 
twenty-eight passed laws relating to wages. Mechanics’ lien laws 
are enacted or amended in seventeen states. In Connecticut and 
Wisconsin wages are preferred claims against the estates of deceased 
persons. Payment in script or in non-negotiable evidence of indebt- 
edness or in merchandise is forbidden in California, Indiana, Nevada 
and New Hampshire. The time when discharged employees are 
to be paid is regulated in California, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas and 
South Carolina. In Indiana all employees in mining and manu- 
facturing industries and in Maine all employees in mining, quarry- 
ing, manufacturing and mercantile industries and all employees of 
street railways, telegraph or telephone, or incorporated express or 
water companies, must be paid weekly, instead of every two weeks 
as before; in Missouri all corporations and in New Jersey all rail- 
road companies must pay wages semi-monthly; and Massachusetts 
provides that in manufacturing establishments in which there are 
one hundred or more employees wage payments must be made be- 
fore the close of the regular working hours. Assignments of wages 
are regulated in six states, Alabama, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana and Ohio; Missouri safeguards their garnish- 
ment; and New York amends two previous laws relating to execu- 
tions. The wages of certain public employees are fixed in Nevada 
and Massachusetts; Idaho makes it unlawful for an employer to 
impose as a condition of employment any terms as to where a 
workman shall board or lodge or as to the place where he shall make 
his purchases ; and Massachusetts prohibits employers from imposing 
fines for imperfections in weaving. (For chapter references see the 
“Topical Index by States”, p. 148, and following). 
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WOMAN’S WORK. 


Advances have been made in the legal protection of women 
workers along three different lines, hours, wages, and the prohibition 
of work just before and after childbirth. The movement for the 
eight-hour day is gaining ground, as is evident from the fact that 
California and Washington enacted eight-hour laws for women, 
and similar bills were hard fought for in Illinois, Ohio and Wis- 
consin. In the three latter states, however, compromises were 
effected by which the application of previous laws is extended. 
Eight-hour bills were also lost in other states, including Colorado. 
Wisconsin adopts the policy of discriminating between the injurious 
effects of day work and of night work, limiting the latter to eight 
while the former is limited to ten hours. Massachusetts reduces the 
working hours of women from fifty-six to fifty-four a week, and 
also enacts a law prohibiting the employment of women for a fixed 
period before and after childbirth. This act follows the practice 
established by the leading industrial nations of Europe. In three 
states, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Massachusetts, bills were presented 
relating to the establishment of minimum wage boards. The Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin bills, which provided for the creation of such 
boards, were defeated, but the Massachusetts bill, which provides 
for a commission to study the subject, was passed, and the com- 
mission will report in January, 1912. 

California—The employment of women is forbidden for more 
than eight hours in any one day or forty-eight in one week in 
manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile, telegraph or telephone es- 
tablishments, in laundries, hotels or restaurants, or by express or 
transportation companies. But this section does not apply to the 
harvesting, curing, canning or drying of perishable fruit or vege- 
tables. Suitable seats must be provided in all establishments, with- 
out exception, which employ any females. Penalty for an employer 
who may “permit or suffer” a violation, $50 to $200, or imprison- 
ment for five to thirty days, or both. (Part I, C. 258. In effect, 
May 21, IgI1r). 

Connecticut—No female, except the wife or daughter of the 
proprietor, may be employed in any licensed saloon; but the county 
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commissioners may authorize in writing the employment of females 
in a reputable hotel. Penalty, $10 to $200, and for a second offense 
the same, or imprisonment from ten days to six months, or both. 
(C. 101). (See also “Administration of Labor Laws,” p. 61). 

Georgia.—(See “Hours of Labor,” p. 117). 

Illinois —The ten-hour law for women is extended to hotels, 
restaurants, mercantile, telegraph or telephone establishments or 
offices thereof, to places of amusement, express or transportation 
or public utility businesses, common carriers, and public institutions 
whether or not incorporated. Any employer who shall himself “re- 
quire or permit or suffer” (instead of as before merely “require’”), 
as well as any employer who shall “permit or suffer” any agent (as 
before) to violate the law, is subject to the penalty of $25 to $100. 
Employers must keep a time book of the hours each female is em- 
ployed, which shall be open to the inspection of state officials; and 
failure to keep such a record, or false statements made to an official 
of the Factory Inspection Department are subject to a penalty of 
not more than $25 for each offense. (S. B. 440, p. 328. In effect, 
July 1, 1911). 

Maine.—Comfortable seats must be provided in mercantile es- 
tablishments, stores, shops, hotels, restaurants or wherever women 
or girls are employed as clerks or help. Penalty, $10 to $100. (C. 26). 

Massachusetts—Women are not knowingly to be employed in 
mercantile, manufacturing or mechanical establishments within two 
weeks before, or four weeks after, childbirth, and notices to this 
effect must be posted. Maximum penalty, $100. (C. 229. In effect, 
January I, 1912). The governor is required to appoint an un- 
salaried commission of five to study the question of wages of 
women and minors and to report on the advisability of establishing 
“a board or boards to which shall be referred inquiries as to the need 
and feasibility of fixing minimum rates of wages for women or 
minors in any industry.” At least one representative of employers, 
one of employees and one woman must be members of the com- 
mission and a report must be made by January 10, 1912. $2,000 is 
appropriated for expenses. (Resolves, C. 71). The fifty-six-hour 
a week law for women and children in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical establishments has been amended by reducing the total work 
period to a weekly average of fifty-four hours for the entire year. In 
seasonal industries fifty-eight hours a week are still permitted, pro- 
vided the average for any year is not more than fifty-four a week. 
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(C. 484. In effect, January 1, 1912). In workshops for the mak- 
ing, altering or repairing of garments connected with retail mercan- 
tile establishments and owned and operated by the proprietor of the 
latter, women and children must not be employed in making or re- 
pairing garments for more than fifty-six hours a week. The regu- 
lar notices of hours must be posted. Penalty, $50 to $100. (C. 
313. In effect, April 20, 1911). 

Minnesota.—(See “Administration of Labor Laws,” p. 63). 

Missouri—The employment of women is forbidden for more than 
nine hours in one day or fifty-four hours in one week, in manufac- 
turing, mechanical or mercantile establishments, and in laundries or 
workshops. Penalty for an employer who may “require or permit 
or suffer” a violation, $25 to $100 for each offense. (S. B. 8, p. 311. 
In effect, June 19, I9II1). 

Nebraska.—Factories, mills, workshops, mercantile or mechanical 
establishments or other buildings where eight or more persons are 
employed and where men and women are employed together must 
have separate toilet rooms exclusively for the use of each sex. The 
Commissioner of Labor may require separate dressing rooms for 
women wherever the character of the work makes a change of 
clothing necessary or desirable. The lessee of the building, in case 
he has borne the expense, may recover from the owners of the 
building whatever proportion of the expenses the court adjudges. 
Penalty, $10 to $100. (C. 67, secs. I and 2). 

North Carolina.—(See “Hours of Labor,” p. 118). 

Ohio.—Females over eighteen are not to be “permitted or suf- 
fered” to work more than ten hours in a day or fifty-four in a week, 
in any factory, workshop, restaurant, telephone or telegraph office, 
millinery or dressmaking establishment, or in the distributing or 
transmission of messages ; canneries and establishments for the prep- 
aration of perishable goods are exempt. Suitable lunch rooms, 
separate from workrooms, must be provided in these establishments 
and also in business offices and bakeries, and not less than thirty 
minutes must be given for the lunch period; but where it is found 
impracticable to provide lunch rooms, at least one hour must be 
allowed, during which women employees must be permitted to leave 
the establishment. Closets were required under the earlier law 
and the provision providing for seats is extended to all the indus- 
tries mentioned above. The penalty is increased from $10 to $25, 
to $25 to $200. (S. B. 11, p. 488. In effect, June 14, IQII). 

Pennsylvania.—(For the law relating to fire drills in industrial 
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establishments where women or girls are employed see under ‘“Fac- 
tories and Workshops,” p. 24). 

South Carolina.—The employment of women in mercantile estab- 
lishments is limited to twelve hours a day and sixty hours a week, 
and they must not be “required” to work after ten o’clock at night. 
Enforcement lies with the Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industries. Penalty, $10 to $40, or imprisonment from ten to 
thirty days. (No. 83. In effect, February 18, 1911). 

Utah.—The employment of women is forbidden for more than 
nine hours a day or fifty-four a week in manufacturing, mechani- 
cal, mercantile, telegraph or telephone establishments, or in laun- 
dries, hotels, restaurants, hospitals, offices, or in express or trans- 
portation businesses. Exceptions are made of emergencies in hos- 
pitals, other emergencies, or where life or property is in imminent 
danger, or if materials are liable to spoil. Penalty for “requiring 
or employing” any female to work longer than the time stated, $25 
to $100 and costs of prosecution. (C. 133). Under the local option 
law women are not to be employed in saloons. (C. 106, sec. 28.) 
(Both laws take effect, May 8, 1911). 

Washington.—The employment of women is forbidden for more 
than eight hours a day in mechanical or mercantile establishments, 
laundries, hotels or restaurants. This section does not apply, how- 
ever, to the harvesting, packing, curing, canning or drying of 
perishable fruit, vegetables, or fish. Suitable seats must be provided 
where women are employed. Copies of the act are to be posted in 
every room where women are employed. A judgment of uncon- 
stitutionality given against any part of this act shall not affect any 
other part. Penalty, $10 to $100. (C. 37. In effect, June 7, 1911). 

Wisconsin—Women must not be employed or permitted to work 
in manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile establishments, laun- 
dries, restaurants, confectionery stores, telegraph or telephone offices 
or exchanges, or by express or transportation companies for more 
than ten hours a day or fifty-five a week. If any part of the work 
falls between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. for more than one night a week, 
such work shall be considered night work which is then limited to 
eight hours a day and forty-eight a week. One hour must be allowed 
for dinner. Notices of beginning and stopping work, of meal times 
and of the maximum number of hours of work a day must be posted. 
The employment of a woman at any time other than during the 
hours posted is prima facie evidence of a violation. Penalty, $5 to 
$100. (C. 548. In effect, July 6, 1911). 
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II. TOPICAL INDEX BY STATES. 


The labor laws enacted by the forty states, which have held regu- 
lar legislative sessions in 1911, (and by Vermont where the legis- 
lative session of 1910 extended into the year 1911), are indexed be- 
low in alphabetical order with chapter and page reference to the 
session laws of each state. Federal legislation is also included. 


ALABAMA 


Accidents and Diseases: (See “Mines.”). 

Administration of Labor Laws: reorganization of mine inspection de- 
partment, No. 493, secs. I-17, p. 500. 

Child Labor: schools to be provided in manufacturing towns, No. 246, 
Pp. 247; penalties for illegal employment, No. 413, p. 546. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: liability for defects 
in machinery and negligence of co-employees only in state of Ala- 
bama, No. 456, p. 485. 

Mines: mining regulations established, No. 493, p. 500; inspection, use 
and sale of illuminants regulated, No. 509, p. 568. 

Trade Disputes: creation of Board of Mediation and Arbitration, No. 
234, PD. 320. 

Wages: assignments of, regulated, No. 226, p. 370. 


ARKANSAS 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: liability of rail- 
roads, Act 88, p. 55. 
Railroads; Construction of caboose cars regulated, Act 418. p. 362; 
blocks in frogs and guard rails, Act 261, p. 257. 
Wages: Liens, Act 324, p. 298; Act 446, p. 462; regulating assignment 
of, Act 34, p. 15. 


CALIFORNIA 


Accidents and Diseases: occuptional diseases to be reported, I, C. 485, 
P. 953. (See “Building Construction,” “Railroads,” and “Safety.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: bureau of labor reorganized and en- 
larged, I, C. 21, p. 39; C. 634, p. 1205. 

Building Construction: temporary floors required in three story build- 
ings, I, C. 590, p. 1112. 

Child Labor: age limit raised and general law amended, I, C. 116, p. 
282; C. 456, p. 910; night trades prohibited, I, C. 688, p. 1341; com- 
pulsory education, I, C. 482, p. 940. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: provision for 
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constitutional amendment permitting compensation law, II, C. 66, 
Pp. 2179; compensation provided, I, C. 309, p. 706. 

Hours: on railroads, I, C. 484, p. 952. 

Prison Labor: manufacture for state use, I, C. 56, p. 71. 

Railroads: full crew, I, C. 49, p. 65. 

Safety: manholes used for electrical appliances regulated, I, C. 500, 
p. 1042. 

Trade Disputes: enticing seamen, act repealed, C. 55, p. 71; penalty for 
misrepresenting kind of labor employed, I, C. 181, p. 357. 

Wages: kind of payment, I, C. 92, p. 259; liens, I, C. 681, p. 1313; C. 734, 
P. 1422; C. 435, p. 887; time of payment to discharged employees, 
I, C. 663, p. 1268. 

Woman's Work: hours limited to eight and seats required, I, C. 258, 
Pp. 437. 


COLORADO 

Accidents and Diseases: railroads to report accidents, Session, I9I10, 
C. 5, sec. 26, p. 63. (See “Factories and Workshops” and “Mines.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: reorganization of factory inspection 
department, C. 132, p. 387; reorganization of Bureau of Mines; C. 
Ql, p. 223. 

Child Labor: general, C. 95, p. 232. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: right of action 
for damages, C. 113, p. 204; C. 114, p. 296; providing for com- 
mission on, C. 231, p. 680, damages recoverable for misrepresenting 
labor conditions, C. 160, p. 486. 

Factories and Workshops: health and safety in, law amended, C. 132, 
p. 387. 

Hours: eight in mines, C. 149, p. 454. 

Prison Labor: employment of prisoners, C. 130, p. 383. 

Trade Disputes: coercion against membership in trade organization 
prohibited, C. 5, p. 8; misrepresenting labor conditions forbidden, 
C. 160, p. 486. 

Wages: liens, C. 163, p. 490; C. 164, p. 493. 


CONNECTICUT 


Accidents and Diseases: occupational diseases to be reported, C. 159. 

Child Labor: forbidden in dangerous occupations, C. 123; certificates, 
C. 119. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: limiting amount 
recoverable for death, C. 242; providing for commission, S. J. 
R, 248, 

Hours: one day’s rest in seven provided for, C. 162. 

Trade Disputes: blacklisting regulated, C. 163. 

Wages: preferred claims, C. 88. 

Woman's Work: employment in saloons forbidden, C. 1or. 
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DELAWARE 
Accidents and Diseases: Wilmington Board of Public Utilities to in- 
vestigate accidents, C. 206, sec. 4-e, p. 468. (See “Safety.’) 
Child Labor: providing for a commission on, C. 284, p. 755. 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: commission on, 
C. 285, p. 756. 
Safety: protection of employees on streetcars, C. 272, p. 735- 
Wages: payment of, to survivors, C. 259, p. 705. 
FLORIDA 
Prison Labor: leasing of convicts, H. C. R. 30, p. 943; on public 
roads, C. 6258, p. 233; farm site, C. 6134, p. 42; fines and costs 
to be worked out, C. 6176, p. 107. 


GEORGIA 

Administration of Labor Laws: bureau of labor created, No. 208. 

Child Labor: hours in cotton and woolen manufacturing establishments 
reduced, No. 279; prohibited in messenger service, Session 1910, 
No. 486, p. 117. 

Hours: in cotton and woolen factories, No. 270. 

Trade Disputes: settlement of labor disputes by Commissioner of 
Commerce and Labor, No. 208. 

Wages: liens, Session 1910, No. 482, p. 86. 


IDAHO 

Child Labor: general, C. 159, sec. 166, p. 548; compulsory education, 
C. 159, sec. 160, p. 545. 

Hours: eight on public works, C. 131, p. 417. 

Prison Labor: repealing constitutional provision for public work by 
convicts, H. J. R. 24, p. 791; on roads and bridges, C. 216, 
p. 694; commission on, C. 220, p. 702; on state sanitarium, C. 41, 
p. 86. 

Wages: protecting disposition of, C. 123, p. 385; railroads not to retain 
wages for cost of surety bonds, C. 228, sec. 106, p. 778; payment 
to discharged employees, C. 170, p. 565. 


ILLINOIS 


Accidents and Diseases: occupational diseases to be reported, H. B. 
250, p. 330. (See “Factories and Workshops,” and “Mines.”) 
Administration of Labor Laws: department of factory inspection en- 
larged, S. B. 264, p. 326; changes in mine inspection department, 

H. B. 544, secs. 1-6, p. 387. 

Child Labor: certificate of birth required for mine employees, H. B. 
544, sec. 28, p. 417. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: compensation for 
injured employees provided, S. B. 283, p. 314; liability for injury to 
health, H. B. 250, sec. 15, p. 334. 

Employment Bureaus: woman investigator of domestic agencies au- 
thorized and expenses of inspectors provided for, S. B. 418, p. 335. 
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Factories and Workshops: protection from occupational diseases pro- 
vided, H. B. 250, p. 330; protection from fire, H. B. 444, p. 146; 
use of emery wheels or belts in basements prohibited, H. B. 410, 
Pp. 314; bakeries regulated, S. B. 174, p. 528. 

Mines: Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes created, S. B. 250, p. 320; 
general revision of laws, H. B. 544, p. 387-419; commission on 
mine rescue work, S. B. 420, p. 424; investigation commission, S. B. 
486, p. 65; use of explosives, H. B. 548, p. 385; fire apparatus, 
H. B. 547, p. 419; oil and gas wells regulated, H. B. 546, p. 426; 
‘appropriation for study of accidents and wastes, H. B. 675, sec. 
I, par. 65, p. 107; appropriation for mine rescue stations, H. B. 
675, sec. I, par. 81, p. IIO. 

Woman’s Work: ten-hour day extended to additional industries, and 
enforcement strengthened, S. B. 440, p. 328. 


INDIANA 

Accidents and Diseases: (See “Building Construction,” “Mines,” and 
“Railroads.” ) 

Administration of Labor Laws: bureau of inspection reorganised, C. 
226, p. 553. 

Building Construction: temporary floors and scaffolds, C. 236, p. 597. 

Child Labor: general, C. 200, p. 511. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: defenses of em- 
ployer modified, C. 88, p. 145. 

Employment Bureaus: private, educational and professional bureaus 
exempted, C. 273, p. 652; state bureaus created and regulated, C. 
274, Dp. 654. 

Mines: examining board for coal mine employees created, C. 276, p. 
658; mine maps required, C. 258, p. 626. 

Prison Labor: regulating sale of commodities, C. 212, p. 5109. 

Railroads: boiler inspector to be appointed and safety requirements 
specified, C. 56, p. 85; construction of caboose cars regulated, 
C. 60, p. 92; providing and protecting safety devices, C. 169, p. 432; 
defining required automatic bell ringers on engines, C. 78, p. 132; 
storm windows on engines required, C. 80, p. 133; full switching 
crew required, C. 74, p. 124; switch lights required, C. 267, p. 643; 
height of bridges regulated, C. 123, p. 306;.examination for flagging 
rules required, C. 233, p. 591. 

Trade Disputes: discharge letter for railroad employees required, C. 
178, p. 446. 

Wages: time and kind of payment regulated, C. 68, p. 110; liens, C. 41, 
p. 62; protection of, C. 173, p. 437; time of payment to discharged 
employees, C. 178, p. 447. 


IOWA 
Accidents and Diseases: accidents in mines to be reported, C. 106, 
sec. 40, p. 116. (See “Factories and Workshops,” “Mines,” and 
“Railroads.” ) 
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Administration of Labor Laws: penalty for failure to have doors open 
outwardly, C. 173, p. 189; changes in mine inspection department, 
C. 106, p. 105. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: recovery by woman 
authorised, C. 163, p. 183; providing for commission on, C. 205, 
p. 230. 

Factories and Workshops: toilets and washing facilities to be main- 
tained, C. 171, p. 187; removal of safeguards prohibited, C. 172, 
p. 188. 

Mines: law concerning inspection and safety in, amended, C. 106, p. 105. 

Railroads: construction of caboose cars regulated, C. 93, p. 92. 


KANSAS 

Accidents and Diseases: (See “Mines.”). 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation : contributory negli- 
gence and assumption of risk on railroads modified, C. 230, p. 437; 
compensation for injured employees provided, C. 218, p. 382. 

Employment Bureaus: private bureaus regulated, C. 187, p. 316. 

Mines: telephone system required, C. 221, p. 400; bath houses required, 
C. 222, p. 401; time for construction of air shafts extended, C. 223, 
p. 402. 

Prison Labor: appropriation for twine plant, C. 14, p. 34; road work, 
C. 252, p. 472; payment of fines, C. 235, p. 410; coal mine, appro- 
priation for, C. 300, p. 543; administration, C. 298, p. 538; appropria- 
tions, C. 13, p. 31. 

Wages: time of payment to discharged employee, C. 219, p. 398. 


MAINE 


Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported, C. 102, p. 102. (See 
“Factories and Workshops.’’) 

Administration of Labor Laws: department of labor and industry organ- 
ized, C. 65, p. 50; prosecutions for non-enforcement of fire escape 
law, C. 156, p. 160. 

Child Labor: age and schooling certificate, C. 118, p. 113; employment 
in perishable goods, C. 55, sec. 2, p. 45. 

Employment Agencies: private, regulated, C. 87, p. 88. 

Factories and Workshops: health and safety in, C. 65, sec. 4, p. 52. 

Prison Labor: inebriate farms, C. 54, p. 44; disposition of wages, C. 
144, p. 140. 

Wages: liens, C. 47, p. 39; weekly payment of, C. 30, p. 33. 

Woman’s Work: seats required, C. 26, p. 17. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported to liability commis- 
sion, Resolves, C. 110, p. 811; accidents to be reported to Industrial 


Accident Board, C. 751, Part III, sec. 18, p. 748. (See “Factories 
and Workshops,” and “Safety.”) 
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Administration of Labor Laws: commission to investigate inspection of 
factories, etc., extended, Resolves, C. 10, p. 769. 

Child Labor: hours in mercantile repair shops, C. 313, p. 203; certificates 
for minors, sixteen to twenty-one, C. 310, p. 202; age and schooling 
certificates, C. 269, p. 176; compulsory education, C. 241, p. 152; 
night messenger service, C. 629, p. 536; hours reduced to 54 a 
week, C. 484, p. 350; commission on minimum wage, Resolves, C. 
71, p. 795; investigation of need of part time schooling, C. 64, p. 792. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: commission on 
continued, Resolves, C. 110, p. 811; compensation or insurance for 
injured employees provided, C. 751, p. 742. 

Employment Bureaus: time of commission on, extended, Resolves, C. 
2, p. 767 and C. 94, p. 805; free employment bureaus to promote dis- 
tribution of immigrants, C. 158, p. 93. 

Factories and Workshops: injurious factory lighting to be remedied, 
C. 603, p. 473; use of suction shuttles regulated, C. 281, p. 181. 
Hours: work on legal holidays forbidden, C. 151, p. 89; eight on public 

works, C. 404, p. 367. 

Pensions, Old Age: retirement fund for laborers employed by city of 
Boston, C. 413, p. 309; for employees of the commonwealth, C. 532, 
p. 413; for employees of counties, C. 634, p. 540; for employees of 
cities and towns, C. 338, p. 227. 

Prison Labor: state use system, report on required, Resolves, C. 143, 
p. 822; disposition of wages, C. 456, sec. 8, p. 337. 

Safety: hoisting engineers to be:licensed, C. 656, p. 587. 

Trade Disputes: imposition of fines by trade unions legalised, C. 431, 
P. 322. 

Wages: fines prohibited, C. 584, p. 450; wages of park employees, C. 
541, p. 424; weavers’ specifications, C. 263, p. 169; time of pay- 
ment, C. 249, p. 162; C. 208, p. 120; assignment of, C. 727, sec. 
15, p. 663. 

Woman's Work: hours limited to an average of fifty-four in one 
week, C. 484, p. 359; hours in mercantile repair shops limited to 
fifty-six a week, C. 313, p. 203; employment prohibited two weeks 
before and four weeks after childbirth, C. 220, p. 140; providing for 
commission on minimum wage, Resolves, C. 71, p. 795. 


MICHIGAN 


Accidents and Diseases: occupational diseases to be reported, No. 119, 
p. 179. 

Administration of Labor Laws: prosecutions for violations, No. 251, 
p. 433; No. 123, p. 183; mine inspectors to be elected, instead of 

appointed, No. 163, p. 263. 

Child Labor: issuing permits and certificates regulated, night messenger 
service prohibited, No. 220, p. 384; relief for indigent minors pro- 
vided, No. 198, p. 331. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: providing for com- 
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mission on, No. 245, p. 418; liability for work in condemned mines, 
No. 163, sec. 9, p. 266. 

Employment Bureaus: state, number increased to ten, No. 191, p. 325. 

Prison Labor: general, No. 150, p. 245; No. I51, p. 247; overtime pay- 
ment, No. 230, p. 412; on public roads, No. 181, p. 305; extention of 
Detroit House of Correction system, No. 278, p. 479. 

Trade Disputes: court of arbitration, act repealed, No. 254, p. 435. 


MINNESOTA 

Accidents and Diseases: (See “Factories and Workshops,” and “Safe- 
ty.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: penalties for violation extended to ad- 
ditional industries, C. 184, p. 220. 

Child Labor: age and schooling requirements, C. 356, p. 483. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: amount of dam- 
ages recoverable increased, C. 281, p. 395. 

Employment Bureaus: private, additional regulations, C. 274, p. 379. 

Factories and Workshops: health and safety in, C. 288, p. 403. 

Prison Labor: fund for industrial work, C. 212, p. 287. 

Safety: protective devices required on corn shredders, C. 354, p. 480. 

Wages: assignment, C. 308, p. 429; liens, C. 320, p. 447. 


MISSOURI 
Accidents and Diseases: (See “Factories and Workshops,” “Mines,” and 
“Railroads.” ) 
Administration of Labor Laws: duty of mine inspector on complaint 
of dangerous conditions, H. B. 666, p. 317. 
Child Labor: general, S. B. 7, p. 132. 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: contributory negli- 
gence on railroads, H. B. 761, p. 157, sec. 3. 3 
Employment Bureaus: state, required in cities of 75,000 population, H. 
B. 851, p. 310. 

Factories and Workshops: sanitation in food-producing establishments, 
H. B. 275, p. 258. 

Mines: ventilation, H. B. 655, p. 318, protection to health, S. B. 281, 
Pp. 319; storing of explosives, H. B. 654, p. 320. 

Prison Labor: contract labor prohibited, Com. Sub. S. B. 235 D4 126 

Railroads: safety appliances required on caboose cars, H. B. 761, p. 157. 

Wages: garnishment, S. B. 144, p. 141; S. B. 200, p. 142; S. B. 210, 
P- 142; assignment, S. B. 3, p. 143; semi-monthly payment, H. B. 
354, DP. 150; liens, S. B. 261, p. 312, S. B. 2or. p. 314. 

Woman’s Work: hours limited to nine a day, S. B. 8 p. 311. 


MONTANA 
Accidents and Diseases: (See “Mines.”) 
Administration of Labor Laws: qualifications and methods of appoint- 


ment of coal mine inspectors, C. 120, p. 261; appointment of clerks 
authorized, C. 10, p. 13. 
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Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: liability of rail- 
road corporations defined, C. 20, p. 47. 

Employment Bureaus: cities of first and second classes required to 
establish free public employment offices, C. 15, p. I9. 

Hours: eight in mines, C. 21, p. 25. 

Mines: coal mines regulated and laws codified, C. 120, p. 261; safety 
in quartz mines, C. 72, p. 135. 

Prison Labor: label required on goods, C. 32, p. 51. 

Wages: assignment, C. 56, p. 92. 


NEBRASKA 


Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported, C. 67, sec. 10, p. 302. 
(See “Factories and Workshops,” “Railroads,” and “Safety.”) 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: in construction 
work, C. 65, sec. II, p. 206; in industrial establishments, C. 67, sec. 
ips 303: 

Factories and Workshops: health and safety in, C. 67, p. 299. 

Hours: on railroads, C. 148, p. 490. 

Railroads: construction of caboose cars regulated, C. 88, p. 347. 

Safety: on building, bridge or viaduct construction, C. 65, p. 280. 

Trade Disputes: letter showing cause of discharge required, C. 66, p. 
207. 

Woman's Work: dressing rooms to be provided, C. 67, secs. 1 and 2, 
P. 300. 


NEVADA 


Accidents and Diseases: public utilities to report accidents, C. 162, sec. 
27, p. 330. (See “Mines” and “Railroads.” ) 

Child Labor: street trades prohibited, C. 197, p. 382; compulsory educa- 
tion, C, 133, sec. 203, p. 242. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: compensation for 
injured employees provided, C. 183, p. 362; damages recoverable for 
misrepresentation of labor conditions, C. 154, p. 316. 

Hours: eight in mines, C. 188, p. 373. 

Immigration: resolution condemning Japanese and Hindu immigration, 
SeEGuke iN Osi 75" ps 450: 

Mines: inspection and safety, laws amended, C. 17, p. 17; C. 201, p. 
402; appropriation for mine rescue apparatus, C. 118, p. 133. 

Prison Labor: om public roads, C. 71, p. 73. 

Railroads: full crew on, C. 204, p. 412, and C. 18, p. 17. 

Trade Disputes: misrepresenting labor conditions forbidden, C. 154, 

p. 315. 

Wages: kind of payment, C. 66, p. 66; liens, fees for recording, C, 83, 
p. 100; rate for public road work, C. 184, p. 368; liens, C. 160, 
p. 320, miners’ wages not to be paid on premises used for sale cf 
intoxicating liquors, C. 201, sec. 34, p. 406. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Accidents and Diseases: (See “Factories and Workshops.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: powers of the Bureau of Labor en- 
larged, C. 198, p. 269. 

Child Labor: general, C. 162, p. 176. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: compensation for 
injured employees provided, C. 163, p. 181. 

Factories and Workshops: medical appliances required, C. 30, p. 303 
fire escapes, C. 43, p. 53. 

Trade Disputes: arbitration of, C. 198, secs. 3-7, p. 270; bribery for- 
bidden, C. 58, p. 62. 

Wages: kind of payment, C. 78, p. 81; liens, C. 116, p. 118. 


NEW JERSEY 


Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported, C. 195, sec. 17-g, PD. 
380; C. 241, p. 520. (See “Factories and Workshops” and “Safety.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: factory inspection department in- 
creased and placed under civil service rules, C. 210, p. 442. 

Child Labor: in mercantile establishments, regulated, C. 136, p. 104; 
messenger service regulated, C. 363, p. 752. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: compensation 
for injured employees provided, C. 95, p. 134, providing for com- 
mission on, C. 241, p. 520; appropriation, C. 382, sec. 43, p. 810; C. 95 
amended as to contracts, C. 368, p. 763. 

Employment Bureaus: licenses safeguarded, C. 42, p. 64. 

Factories and Workshops: health in mercantile establishments, C. 136, 
secs. 7-12, p. 197; health in foundries, C. 206, p. 437; time for meals, 
C. 273, p. 585; bakery regulations, C. 327, p. 608; fire escapes, C, 214, 
p. 448. 

Hours: eight on public works, C. 243, p. 523. 

Immigration: providing for commission on, C. 362, p. 751. 

Pensions, Old Age: providing for commission on, C. 108, p. 411. 

Prison Labor: canceling contracts, C. 99, p. 148; general C. 372, p. 768. 

Safety: fire escape law amended and re-enacted, C. 214, p. 448. 

Trade Disputes: bribery, C. 94, p. 133. 

Wages: liens, C. 30, p. 47; C. 375, p. 777; time of payments, C. 371, 
p. 767; county employees paid semi-monthly, C. 88, p. 127. 


NEW YORK 


Accidents and Diseases: occupational diseases to be reported, C. 258. 
(See “Building Construction,” and “Factories and Workshops.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: Department of Labor reorganized and 
enlarged, C. 729; penalties increased, C. 749; bureau of fire pre- 
vention authorised, C. 809. 

Building Construction: scaffolding safeguarded, C. 693. 

Child Labor: employments prohibited, C. 866. 

Factories and Workshops: sanitary conveniences in mercantile estab- 
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lishments, C. 866; investigation of manufacturing in lofts, C. 561; 
protection in bakeries, C. 637. 

Trade Disputes: misrepresenting labor conditions penalised, C. 575. 

Unemployment: farm colony established for tramps, C. 812; industrial 
directory, C. 565. 

Wages: liens, C. 450; executions, C. 489, C. 532. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Accidents and Diseases: (See “Factories and Workshops,” “Mines” 
and “Railroads.”) 

Factories and Workshops: medical appliances required, C. 57, p. 194. 

Hours: decreased to sixty per week in manufacturing establishments, 
C. 85, p. 253; om railroads, C. 112, p. 275. 

Mines: number permitted to ride on car increased to six, C. 183, p. 332. 

Prison Labor: reform and manual training school for colored youths, 
C. 122, p. 280. 

Railroads: violation of safety law made a felony, C. 200, p. 342. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Accidents and Diseases: (See “Railroads.’’) 

Employers Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: providing for 
commission on, C. 12, p. 15. 

Prison Labor: sale of binder twine regulated, C. 203, p. 310; creation 
and expenditure of revolving fund, C. 204, p. 311; sale of brick- 
yard products and creation of furniture manufacture fund, C. 205, 
p. 312. 

Railroads: construction of caboose cars regulated, C. 245, p. 365. 

Wages: liens, C. 178, p. 276. 


OHIO 

Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported, S. B. 61, p. 53; in- 
vestigation of occupational diseases authorized, S. J. R. 19, p. 749. 
(See “Factories and Workshops,” “Mines” and “Railroads.”) 

Admunistration of Labor Laws: heating and ventilating expert au- 
thorized, S. B. 111, p. 456; penalties increased, S. B. 115, p. 427; 
authority of inspection extended, S. B. 124, p. 450; change in 
penalty for failure to comply with orders of inspector, S. B. 257, 
p. 360. 

Child Labor: permitted in free church or school plays, S. B. 293, p. 
413; providing for a commission on, H, B. 460, p. 123. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: state insurance 

provided for injured employees, S. B. 127, p. 524. 

Factories and Workshops: health and safety in, H. B. 479, pp. 586-728; 
S. B. 257, p. 360; dangerous machinery guarded, S. B. 104, p. 428. 

Mines: illuminating oil, S. B. 192, p. 149. 

Prison Labor: sale of products, H. B. 146, p. 211; crushed stone plant 
authorized, S. B. 238, p. 106. 
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Railroads: full crew, H. B. 93, p. 508. 

Trade Disputes: use of label, H. B. 538, p. 420. 
Wages: assignment of, S. B. 52, sec. 4, p. 469. 
Woman’s Work: hours, seats, toilets, S. B. 11, p. 488. 


OKLAHOMA 

Accidents and Diseases: (See “Factories and Workshops.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: bureau of labor reorganized, powers 
and office force increased, C. 128, p. 281; inspectors given police 
powers, C. 125, sec. 5, p. 278. 

Factories and Workshops: sufficient ventilation required and unsafe 
buildings to be repaired, C. 125, p. 276. 

Prison Labor: appropriation for farm site, C. 154, p. 342. 

Trade Disputes: union labor to be employed in construction of capital 
buildings, Session 1910. S. C. R. No. 3, p. 18. 

Wages: liens, C. 114, p. 254. 


OREGON 

Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported, C, 102, p. 147; public 
utilities to report accidents, C. 279, p. 506. (See “Building Con- 
struction” and “Railroads.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: exception to law relating to fees for 
inspection, C. 48, p. 60. 

Building Construction: materials, scaffolds and use of machinery, C. 3, 
p. 16. 

Child Labor: inspection of, and night messenger service prohibited, C. 
138, p. 189; employment as engineers regulated, C. 74, p. 114; school 
attendance, C. 243, p. 428. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: liability of em- 
ployers, C. 3, secs. 3-6, p. 17. 

Employment Bureaus: for seamen, regulated, C. 36, p. 56. 

Hours: on railroads, C. 137, p. 183. 

Prison Labor: goods to be labeled, C. 21, p. 38; H. J. M. No. 5, p. 530. 

Railroads: protection of angles in frogs and switches, C. 219, p. 372; 
sheds required, C. 30, p. 62. 

Trade Disputes: blacklisting forbidden, C. 130, p. 190. 

Wages: liens on boats, C. 100, p. 145; liens of blacksmiths, C. 150, 
p. 213. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Accidents and Diseases: mine foremen to make weekly reports, No. 
319, art 4, sec. 19 and art XXVII, sec. 1. (See “Factories and 
Workshops,” “Mines” and “Railroads.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: duties and method of appointment of 


mine inspectors, No. 319; mine inspection districts and administra- 
tion, No. 108. 


Child Labor: prohibited employments and administration, No. 792; 
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permitted in tanneries,, No, 320; noon rest reduced, No. 195; school 
certificates required, No. 191, sec. 1,416; loading of coal regulated, 
No. 319. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: providing for 
commission on, No. 717; nonresident aliens included among per- 
sons having cause of action, No. 2609. 

Employment Bureaus: private, regulated, No. 672. 

Factories and Workshops: toilet facilities required in foundries, No. 
264; fire drills required, No. 267. 

Hours: hoisting engineers in mines, No. 97. 

Mines: inside buildings to be of incombustible material, No. 788; pro- 
visions for health and safety in, No. 319; commission to codify 
laws, No. 720; inspection districts and administration, No. 108; 
hospitals for injured coal miners, Nos, 325, 9, 366, 367. 

Prison Labor: appropriation for forest land, No. 37. 

Railroads: full crew on, No. 811. 

Trade Disputes: bribery forbidden, No. 311. 

Wages: liens, No. 739. 

Woman's Work: fire drills, No. 267. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Accidents and Diseases: (See “Building Construction” and “Factories 
and Workshops.” ) 

Building Construction: temporary floors and protection of elevator 
openings, C. 715, p. 134. 

Child Labor: educational test, amended, C. 653, p. 2. 

Factories and Workshops: elevators, hoistways and well koles to be 
enclosed, C. 701, p. 115. 

Prison Labor: payment of fines, C. 660, p. 30. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Accidents and Diseases: (See “Railroads.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: female inspector for installation of 
seats provided, No. 93, p. ISI. 

Child Labor: age limit, administration, etc., No. 18, p. 28. 

Prison Labor: on public works by county prisoners, No. 110, p. 169; 
employment of females, No. 87, p. 146; investigation of sanitary 
conditions of state penitentiary, C. R. 285, p. 445. 

Railroads: safety devices to be ordered by the Railroad Commission, 
No. 103, p. 159. 

Wages: penalty for non-payment to discharged employee, No. 24, p. 39. 

Woman’s Work: hours in mercantile establishments limited to twelve 
a day, No. 83, p. 142. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Accidents and Diseases: (See “Railroads.” 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: liability of rail- 
roads, C. 206, p. 204. 
Railroads: construction of caboose cars regulated, C. 208, p. 322. 
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TENNESSEE 


Child Labor: general, C. 57, p. 108. (See also the several county 
compulsory education laws.) 

Immigration: memorial to Congress, S. J. R. 27, p. 294. 

Wages: married women’s, protected, C. 20, p. 45. 


TEXAS 


Accidents and Diseases: (See “Mines,” “Railroads” and “Safety.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: inspector of safety appliances au- 
thorized, C. II, p. 17. 

Child Labor: age limitations, C. 46, p. 75. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: providing for 
commission on, H. C. R. No. 8, p. 274. 

Mines: requiring insulation of live electric wires, C. 97, p. 196; regu- 
lating the feeding and housing of work animals, C. 102, p. 205. 
Railroads: air brake inspector required, C. 63, p. 106; car sheds re- 

quired, Fourth Called Session, 1910, C. 6, p. 123. 
Safety: prohibiting loose ends (“spiders”) on baled cotton, Fourth 
Called Session, 1910, C. 2, p. 118. 


UTAH 

Accidents and Diseases: (See Mines.”) 
Administration of Labor Laws: bureau of statistics reorganized, C. 
. 113, p. 185; appointment of deputy mine inspector and clerk, C. 132, 


p. 258. 
Child Labor: general, C. 144, p. 289; employment in saloons forbidden, 
C. 106, p. 161. , 


Mines: ventilation and safety in coal and hydro-carbon, C. 132, p. 258. 
Prison Labor: on public roads, C. 76, p. 106; on public roads and build- 
ings, C. 1190, p. 197. 
Trade Disputes: picketing regulated, C. 74, p. 104. 
Woman’s Work: hours limited to nine, C. 133, p. 265; employment in 
saloons forbidden, C. 106, p. 163. 


VERMONT (Session 1910 to 1911). 
Cnild Labor: prohibited employments and school attendance, No. 69; 
age and employment limitations, No. 70. 
Employers’ Liability: liability defined, No. 97. 


WASHINGTON 

Accidents and Diseases: public service corporations to report accidents, 
C. 117, sec. 63, p. 577. (See “Mines,” “Railroads” and “Safety.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: mine inspection department reorgan- 
ized, C. 63, p. 333. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: state insurance 
provided for injured employees, C. 74, p. 345. 

Immigration: resolution for restriction of, H. J. M., No. 2, p. 666. 
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Mines: commission to revise coal mining law, C. 123, p. 619; use of 
explosives for coal mines regulated, C. 65, p. 336. 

Prison Labor: manufacture and sale of state penitentiary products 
regulated, C. 132, p. 645; in quarries, C. 114, p. 517. 

Railroads: full crew on, C, 134, p. 650; safety appliances, equipment 
and inspection, C. 117, secs. 64-68, pp. 578-584. 

Safety: safety devices required on street cars, C. 117, Sec. 66, p. 580. 

Wages: liens of material men, C. 77, p. 376. 

Woman’s Work: hours limited to eight and seats required, C. 37, p. 131. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Child Labor: certificates required, C. 60, p. 151. 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: providing for 
commission on, S. J. R. 22, p. 290. 


WISCONSIN 

Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported to the Industrial 
Commission, C. 469, p. 551; to the Railroad Commission, C. 472, 
Pp. 554; occupational diseases to be reported, C. 252, p. 256. (See 
“Building Construction,” “Factories and Workshops,” and “Safe- 
ty.”) 

Administration of Labor Laws: bureau of labor reorganized to form 
the Industrial Commission, C. 485, p. 581. 

Building Construction: temporary floors required and openings to be 
enclosed, C. 49, p. 42. 

Child Labor: street trades regulated, C. 439, p. 501; law re-enacted, 
C. 479, p. 567; hours, C. 660, p. 1000; employment of illiterates 
forbidden, C. 522, p. 636; hours and schooling, C. 505, p. 616. 

Employers Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: compensation for 
injured employees provided, C. 50, p. 43; personal injuries, C. 480, 
p. 576; admission of evidence, C. 123, p. 125; non-resident alien 
relatives may recover, C. 226, p. 231; liability for unguarded 
machinery, C. 396, p. 451. 

Factories and Workshops: spitting prohibited in, C. 407, p. 460; bak- 
eries regulated, C. 446, p. 515; dangerous machinery protected, C. 
470, p. 552; ventilation required, C. 170, p. 164; fire escapes, C. 
441, p. 500; doors to be unlocked, C. 378, p. 416. 

Hours: eight on public works, C. 171, p 165; Sunday closing, C. 393, 
p. 449; C. 614, p. 808. 

Prison Labor: appropriations for binder twine plant, C. 377, 415. 

Safety: fire escapes required, C. 441, p. 506; safety devices required 
for corn shredders, C. 466, p. 547; doors to be unlocked, C. 378, 
p. 4106. 

Trades Disputes: misrepresenting labor conditions forbidden, C. 364, 
p. 398; labor contracts to be made public, C. 453, p. 528. 

Wages: preferred claims, C. 17, p. 17; recovery of, C. 125, p. 126. 

Woman’s Work: hours limited to fifty-five a week, C. 548, p. 674. 
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WYOMING 
Administration of Labor Laws: examination of mine inspectors, C. 101, 
p. 164. 
Mines: weighing of coal, C. 74, p. 98. 
Prison Labor: employment of, by state and commission on, C. 61, p. 80. 
Wages: liens, C. 26, p. 41; C. 68, p. 94. (See also “Mines.’’) 


UNITED STATES 

Accidents and Diseases: common carriers to report boiler accidents, C. 
103, p. 913. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: changes in ad- 
ministration and application of compensation law, C. 285, p. 1452. 

Hours: eight-hour day in construction of submarine torpedo boats, C. 
230, p. 1288. 

Railroads: requiring locomotive boilers to be kept in safe condition 
and providing for boiler inspection, C. 103, p. 913; appropriation for 
same, C. 285, p. 1307. 

Trade Disputes: change in act concerning arbitration in interstate com- 
merce, C, 285, p. 1307. 
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